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A Few Words on Form. 


GAGS) HE word “form” is used 
74 with reference to art in 
almost as many distinct 
senses as the word 
“cause” is made to 
bear by Aristotle. Thus 
we speak of the form of 
matter, when we wish 
to distinguish between 
a solid, a liquid, and a 
gas; and we speak of 
material form, when we 
wish to denote the em- 
bodiment of an idea, or 
of a spiritual principle. 
Form, again, is used, 
with increasing fre. 
quency in the most 
modern English, to denote style, 
and this application of the term 
is far from unhappy. But in 
westhetic writing it will be more 
correct to regard this importation 
from the Greek, through the medium 
of the Latin or French, into the 
English language, as very nearly synony- 
mous with our vernacular word “shape.” 
We find a beautiful illustration of this 
identity in original meaning to be afforded 
by the classical name of the Dream God, The 
Latin word forma is etymologically convertible 
into the Greek word morphe, by one of those 
transpositions which are common among the 
Greek and Italic races. Thus, even at the pre- 
sent day, the Neapolitan lazzarone is heard to 
speak of Garibaldi as Galibardi. Morpheus, 
then, is no other than the shaper—the power 
that gives, during the profound repose caused 
by Somnus, the Sleep God, “to airy nothings 
@ local habitation and a name.” 

We are, however, in the habit of using the 
word “shape” as equivalent, or nearly so, to “out- 
line.” Form, atall events, includes outline, and 
the primary idea expressed by the word may be 
taken to be outline, but it also means something 
more. It includes modulation of surface. The 
most accurate use of the word, then, is when it 
denotes the appearance of a statue. It is true 
that such appearance, as grasped by the ob- 
server, depends as much on the angle and degree 
of illumination as on the definition of outline 
and accentuation of surface. But with that we 
have not now to do. Form, strictly regarded, 
is subjective. It exists, indeed, objectively, but 
that which impresses the mind is the picture on 
the retina, or the impression, however it is pro- 
duced, on the sensorium. In persons of vivid 
Pictorial imagination, forms may be conjured up 
almost at will, on the closing of the eyes. We 
all know how vividly they are at times produced 
in dreams. However the vision be produced, 
whether by impinging light, or by some opera- 
tion of the mind which is as yet obscure, form 
is the shape that we see before us, and this 
shape must have surface as well as outline, even 
if surface and outline alike are shadowy and 
undefined. 

It is worth remark that the different modes 
under which form has been appreciated by those 
who gave its present structure to the English 
language, and by the classic writers, are evinced 
by the meaning of the adjectives incidentally 







derived from the word. Thus with Horace and 
Virgil formosus is one of the most distinguishing 
appellations of the beautiful. It seems to imply 
a sort of stately regularity, a noble severity of 
form, proper to the image of a god, or the person 
of anoble man or beautiful woman. With us, 
on the other hand, the word “ formal” always 
implies something stiff, unbending, and to some 
extent unpleasant. The fine old English word 
“shapely” may be taken as our best equivalent for 
formosus. When we can choose between.a word 
of Teutonic, and another of Latin, origin, our 
hearts almost always are more stirred by the 
former. 

Regarding form, then, in the restricted sense 
of shape,—or outline and surface, as visible to 
our eyes, we still have to distinguish between 
the mass and the detail, between the genus and 
the species. In architecture this double applica- 
tion of the word is most apparent. It may be 
taken as indispensable; nor, when once under. 
stood, can it lead toany positive error. Thus we 
speak with equal correctness of the imposing 
form of a noble building, such, for instance, as 
that presented by the Superga, with its shadowy 
dome and stately turrets looking down on the 
broad valley of the Po, and of the delicate and 
massive forms of the mouldings of the cornice, or 
the volutes of the capitals. 

Form may be properly regarded as the visible 
clothing or expression of an idea. Thus we can 
at once see how true architectural form, as pre- 
sented to the eye by the elevation of a building, 
must spring from the plan, as a plant springs 
from its seed. For whatever object a building 
is erected, it must have, in order to have any 
excuse or apology for existence, a definite pur- 
pose. Whether it be for war or for peace, for 
shelter or for luxury, for the workship of the 
invisible powers or for the memorial of the 
departed, there must be some object for which 
the building is framed. Its adaptation to that 
purpose is the craft of the architect. When its 
adaptation is such as to strike any observer with 
an appropriate sentiment, whether of vast and 
rugged strength, of convenience and picturesque 
comfort, of dreamy and undefined awe, or of 
tender and mournful vigil, the skill of. the archi- 
tect has risen to genius. In this aptness we may 
almost say that genius takes its highest flight, 
If we except the pseudo-creation of the mechanic, 
—the skill that makes moving creatures with 
iron limbs and joints, that devour coal and 
expire heated air and steam,—we have no 
such examples of the bodying forth of an 
idea, for the fulfilment of a definite purpose, as 
is presented by a noble building, The vast 
though simple forms that have looked down for 
more than forty centuries upon the sandy plain 
of Gizeh may be cited as instances. Nothing 
on the surface of our planet more powerfully 
impresses the imagination than the first view of 
these ancient and enormous masses of masonry. 
If the outlines be at once reflected and relieved 
by the light of a brilliant moon, the angles tipped 
with silver, and the shadows deepened into that 
of night herself, the effect is at its highest. In 
our own country almost as much may be said of 
the first view of Stonehenge. The imagination 
is troubled by the presence of these endaring 
memorials of a mighty but forgotten past. Man, 
as the maker of these unrivalled monuments, in 
which the material embodiment of the design of 
the primeval architect has been attained by such 
a costly expenditure of toil and of power, speaks 
to his puny descendants, across the long night 
of ages, with a voice that is all the more im- 
posing from the fact that its words are scarcely, 
if at all, intelligible. The grand poetry of the 
megalithic age mocks the scale of the modern 
critic. 

The architect and the mechanic, however, 
travel, by different roads, to effect very distinct 
objects. The former will soon sink beneath his 





task if he be not fired and informed by the 


appreciation of the beautiful. With the latter, 
beauty has no relation. That structaral beaaty 
which is, after all, purely mathematical is the 
only beauty wooed by the great mechanist. To 
decide upon the mode in which the least quantity 
of metal or of wood can be disposed so as to give 
the stability, and to communicate the movement, 
which he requires: is his single task. Utility is 
the only beauty he knows. Elegance of form 
means economy of material. Beauty of sarface 
means the best mode of escaping rust, and of 
avoiding friction, even if it be only against the 
soft cushion of the atmosphere. Those forms 
that, as: combinations of lines, curves, and sur- 
faces, are positively harsh, meagre, or unrelieved 
to the eye of the artist, are clothed with the 
structural beauty that arises from the sense of 
fitness to the: eye of the engineer. The only 
beauty of mechanism is either statical or 
dynamical: Thus he approaches, more nearly 
than other men, to the wisdom displayed in the 
organisation. of. nature; but he is a stranger, in 
so far as he is: only a mechanist, to the spirit 
of beauty that revels in every form of organie 
life, and that is at times indulged, in its utmost 
intensity, in. structures that are all but invisible 
to man. 

The architect-is a more wasteful distribator of 
the material furnished by nature. He regards 
time in a different light from the mechanician. 
With the latter, time and power are functions of 
one another. Velocity of motion and the over- 
coming of resistance are convertible terms. The 
maxim of the mechanic is, that a gain in time is 
a loss in power, and the converse. Unnecessary 
weight, therefore, as meaning unnecessary 
power, is the great thing that the good engineer 
seeks to avoid. 

Weight, on the other hand, is the friend of the 
architect. Not that, even with him, it may not 
at times prove a subtle and unsleeping enemy. 
The architect maintains a continuous struggle 
against weight when he uses the arch. But in 
other inetances he relies on the inertness: of 
matter, or rather on the constant activity of 
gravitation. Time is his foe, ag bringing atmo. 
spheric degradation and chemical change, and 
destroying: his works by a ceaseless though im- 
perceptible teoth. In the countries to which we 
look for the noblest works of architecture, more. 
over, Time has-a terrible ally,—an ally whose 
power, often perfectly irresistible, breaks up the 
structure that would long have defied the inroads 
of Time alone,.and yields him a ready prey in 
the fragments, This terrible foe is the earth. 
quake. In Egypt, Italy, Greece, let a building 
outlast generation after generation, it will hardly 
escape ultimate overthrow by earthquake. 

Dealing, then, with massive materials, relying 
on weight. as an. element of stability, and yet 
preparing a defence against dynamic agencies 
that may suddenly test his skill, the architect 
has an imaginative side to his labours which is 
wanting to. the-mechanic. The very ideas. of 
repose, stability; defence, shelter, if rightly 
translated ‘inte structural form, have in them a 
certain poetio grandeur. When the aim and 
destiny of the, most important buildings are 
borne in. mind, the imaginative association. ig 
heightened. The simple, but sharply accen- 
tuated form»of the spire has an effect on our 
imagination; when it suddenly appears in a 
landscape, that is not due to the optical form 
alone. We:know that it indicates a church; we 
instinctively asseciate the idea of peace, of light, 
and of promise, with its heaven-pointing apex. 
The faint echo of an organ steals upon the ear, 
the voices of white-robed choristers, and the 
words that.epeak of promise of a life to come, 
It is thus that, in dealing with the form.of his 
building; regarded in the mass, the architect 
has such scope for the display of genius of an 

Form with the painter, has, necessarily rather 





a different meaning. Here again. we. have. to 
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remember the generic and the specific import of 
the word. In the first sense it is difficult to 
rise above what may be called technical. The 
form of a picture in the broadest sense of the 
word, is almost synonymous with its obedience 
to the laws of composition. It involvesthe even ap- 
preciation of two elements which we have before 
discussed (pp. 659 and 757, vol. xxx.), namely, 
character and motive. It is the law which 
determines the grouping of the elements of the 
picture. No picture can be held to be good in 
its general form if the structural lines, when 
reduced to the form of a diagram, are ill-com- 
bined. The faculty of seeing an object in its 
true, and yet its best light, is the first requisite 
for excellence in a painter. If he does this, if 
he has the real active appreciation of the unity, 
the harmony, and the scale of an object which 
he seeks to represent, he will be sure to impress 
en his work an appropriate form. 

When we descend with the painter from the 
motive to the detail of his work, we shall find 
the beauty of the minor forms to depend on 
three elements. The first is experience. The 
painter must see a beautiful form before he can 
paint it; not, it may well be, the actual form, 
but the type. Creative power, in this respect, is 
not given to human genius. Thusa painter who 
was familiar with the most beautiful forms and 
faces of England, but with these alone, would 
be utterly unable to draw a Greek Hero, 
Amazon, or god. Phidias could never have im- 
pressed upon the marble yet happily preserved 
in the British Museum, a grandeur anda glory 
that mock all modern art, had he not lived among 
a people formed by blood and by climate into 
the worthy models for his chisel. 

Besides this happy experience, the artist 
requires the eye to see,—to grasp the very 
ficeting pose or expression that is to be repro- 
duced, and the hand to execute. The latter it 
is his craft to educate, but the former must be 
chiefly instinctive,—capable, indeed, like all 
mstincts, of development by exercise, but 
originally minute. When we have this ‘power 
and culture of the eye, with no corresponding 
cunning of the hand, we have, not indeed art, 
but the criticism and school of art. 

In sculpture, the distinction between form, 
viewed in mass, and form considered in detail, 
which is so wide in architecture, and so conven. 
tonal in painting, almost vanishes. The sculptor 
is dependent on the architect in a manner un- 
known to the painter. The latter, indeed, 
demands for the shelter and the exhibition of his 
works a chamber sheltered from the elements, 
and aliowing a proper light to enter for their 
display. But there is no very special inter- 
Gependence in the matter. A properly-built 
and properly-lighted gallery may serve for the 
display of almost any picture. The case is very 
rare in which, if the painter were allowed his 
choice, he would not hang his work in a suitable 
light in a public gallery, supposing such gallery 
to deserve the name. But the sculptor depends 
more closely on special illumination. The change 
of a few degrees in the incidence of light makes 
a difference in the effect of sculpture which is 
entirely unknown to the painter. Thus, in 
general form, in the first place, the sculptor has 
to consider the architectural setting of his 
subject. 

That assured, the limits of sculpture are 
narrow. A group of three figures may be con- 
sidered as almost the most complicated arrange- 
ment appropriate to sculpture in the round. In 
relief, the range is more extensive, but at the 
same time the architectural limitation is more 
precise. A single figure is generally the favourite 
subject of the noblest sculpture ; and since the 
form knows no distinction into general and 
special, we now have to deal with a fresh order 
of considerations. Ethnological type comes into 
play. Expression, both of form and face, de- 
mands a definite rendering which taxes the 
utmost power of the human hand. The sculptor 
has to steer between opposed dangers, so subtle, 
so disastrous, and so nearly approaching on either 
side, that out of the 5,000 or 6,000 years during 
which this godlike art has been practised, from 
the date of the wooden effigies of the monarchs 
of the fifth Egyptian dynasty, to that in which 
we are now expecting the impossible achieve. 
ment of a successful colossal seated figure, to 
be viewed from all sides—it can only be said to 
have been perfectly attained for less than a 
century. 

There is a primary distinction between the 
character of the forms which engage the study 
of the architect, and those which are reproduced 
by the painter and by the sculptor. In no other 





respect is so broad a line drawn between the 
three sister arts. The sculptor, in the purest 
exercise of his art, is restricted to the reproduc- 
tion of animal form, and, in his noblest works, to 
the form of man. The painter adds to a repre- 
sentation of animal that of vegetable forms, and 
further commands the wide range of the land. 
scape. But the architect can obtain but little 
pattern from nature. He may find, indeed, 
among some of the animal tribes development of 
avery high degree of structural ability; but the 
most signal instances serve rather as illustra- 
tions of, than as examples for, the work of the 
human builder. Thus, in the beaver he may 
recognise a four-footed engineer. The dams 
constructed by that sagacious rodent, by means 
of trees felled by its teeth, and the double en- 
trance, by land and by water, which is con- 
structed for the island dwelling of the family, are 
analogous to those lake dwellings of the early 
European races to which attention has only lately 
been directed. In an entirely different sub- 
kingdom of the animal world, that of insect life, 
we find long galleries excavated by ants, lofty 
pyramids reared by termites, chambers built by 
the mason-bee, and hung with splendid tapestry, 
furnished by the petals of the poppy by the 
upholsterer bee. Yet neither in these nor in 
the textile beds woven by so many species of 
birds, can we find any actual exemplar for the 
architect. 

More, then, than either the sculptor or the 
painter, is the architect the creator, — the 
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THE ARCH AZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
EXETER. 


Tue Exeter Congress of the Archzological 
Institute has passed off very agreeably. There 
have been many interesting excursions, accom- 
panied by competent men as expositors, and a 
great amount of social enjoyment. 

The President, the Earl of Devon, made an 
address, in the course of which he said :—“ Few 
of us can observe such indications of the habits 
and physical condition of the earliest inhabitants 
of this island as are afforded by the remains of 
their rude dwellings, and by the rude imple- 
ments occasionally found, without a sense of 
thankfulness that our lot has been mercifully 
cast in times of improved knowledge, of advanced 
civilisation, and more refined habits; or, as I 
trust that I may add, without readily recognis- 
ing the truth that greater advantages entail 
greater social, moral, and religious responsi- 
bilities. Again, in examining the remains of 
our early castles, and our later domestic build- 
ings, we cannot fail to be struck with the con- 
trast between the numerous and carefully 
studied provisions for attack and defence, indi- 
cating a state of society where every man’s hand 
was against his neighbour, and might held sway 
over right, and the indication of a more peaceful, 
free, and well-ordered society, afforded in uni- 
versal measure, as years pass on, by the gradual 
changes in our architecture. And, once more, 
the study of our ecclesiastical remains, proving, 
as it does, that our ancestors deemed it fitting 
to give, for the glory of God and the due cele. 
bration of His worship, whatever they had most 
to be prized in the natural material or in the 
conditions of art, may well stimulate the devo- 
tion of their descendants, and elevate and guide 
their judgment. Nor, lastly, ought we to doubt 
that the study of the past, if properly and 
thoughtfally conducted, has a sound mental and 
moral influence. Living, as we do, in the full 
enjoyment of all the appliances of modern civi- 
lisation, we shall yet be led, by archwological 
observations, to feel grateful to those who have 
gone before us for the treasures in art and in 
architecture which have been handed down to 
us; we shall consider what would, in many 
respects, have been our condition had our 
ancestors done nothing for us, and, unlike the 
man who said he would do nothing for posterity 
because posterity had done nothing for him, we 
shall be the more inclined to endeavour, in our 
measure, to leave something behind for the 
benefit of those who are to follow us.” 

Mr. G. J. Clark, who was one of the main. 
stays of the meeting, read an interesting paper 
on “The Worthies of Devonshire,” and deli- 
vered some excellent addresses on several occa- 
sions, 

Mr. E. A. Freeman read a paper on “The 
Place of Exeter in the History of England.” 
Exeter, said the reader, was among cities what 
Glastonbury was among churches. It was one 








of the few ties that directly bound the English. 


man to the Roman and the Briton. It was the 
great trophy of that step of English conquest 
when our forefathers, weaned from the fierce 
creed of Woden and Thunder, deemed it enough 
to conquer, and no longer sought to destroy. 
The first glimpse of the city showed the traveller 
that it was one of a class common on the Conti. 
nent, but rare in England, and which among 
west Saxon cities was absolutely unique. From 
Winchester onward the seats of the west Saxon 
bishoprics, as a rule, lay low, e. g., Mr. Freeman 
mentioned Winchester, Wells, Glastonbury, and 
Bath. Exeter, at the first glance, told another 
tale. The city, indeed, looked up at heights 
loftier than itself, but the city itself sat on a 
height far above railway or river. Exeter was 
in short a city of the same class as Bourges or 
Chartres, and others on the Continent ; through 
all ages it had proclaimed itself by the name of 
the city on the Exe. In that respect its con- 
tinuity had been greater than that of the city of 
Northern Gaul. It had never exchanged its 
own name for that of the Damnonian people. 
On the whole, Lincoln was its nearest parallel in 
the cities of England. Exeter, then, as a hill- 
| fort city, had, more than almost any other city of 
England, a close analogy with the ancient cities 
of Gaul. But the greatest cities had almost 
always been the seat of some bishopric from the 
days of the first establishment of Christianity. 
The hill-fort had grown up into a city, and the 
city had lived through all later conquests; but 
the bishopric was something which, in the long 
history of such a city, might almost seem a 
creation of yesterday. Bishops of Exeter had 
played an important part in local and general 
history; but the city of Exeter had begun to 
play an important part in the history of Britain 
ages before Bishops of Exeter were heard of. 
As to when the city first became a West Saxon 
possession—when Britain, Caer Wisc, the Roman 
Isca, passed into the English Exanceaster—he 
could not say. He could find no reliable data 
on which he could answer that question. The 
first distinct mention of Exeter as a city was in 
the days of Alfred, when it figured as an English 
fortress. In Athelstan’s day the city was partly 
English, partly Welsh. John Shillingford told 
them that Exeter was a walled city before the 
incarnation of Christ ; and although it was not 
likely to have been a walled city in the sense 
that would satisfy modern or Roman engineers, 
it was likely enough to have been a fortified post 
before Czesar landed in Britain. In later ages 
Hooker told them how Vespasian besieged the 
city, and was driven away by the valour of the 
citizens. These questions, he added, were 
beyond him ; but still he knew of no evidence to 
fix the point when Isca became Exanceaster, 
any more than to fix the point when Isca came 
into being. With regard to the ancient wall, 
Mr. Freeman said a few small fragments of large 
stones were still extant, and might be remains of 
the great wall of Athelstan; but the best proof 
of its original existence was the record of its 
destruction. After some further remarks, Mr. 
Freeman went on to say that thus it was 
that Exeter stands alone as the one great 
English city which had lived an unbroken life 
from pre-English and even from pre-Roman 
days. Whatever was the exact date at which 
the city first became an English possession, it 
was with the driving out of the Welsh inhabitants 
under Athelstan that it first became a purely 
English city. 

Mr. Scharf did, as he always does, good 
service. There was a collection of portraits of 
people famous in the western counties, and 
amongst them Mr. Scharf pleasantly discoursed. 
He thought the majority of them fine specimens 
of the school of portraiture that obtained in 
England from its commencement to the present 
time. With the exception of the City of London, 
he had never met with so complete a series of 
portraits of mayors as in this collection. If 
these were not fine works of art, they were 
matter-of-fact representations. He remarked on 
the different “ periods” which had prevailed,— 
the skull’ period of painting, the comb period, 
the curtain period, and the poker period. 
There was a period when it was customary to 
have a hat under the arm, In one case a gentle- 
man wished to have his portrait taken with his 
hat on, and he was so painted, but with a second 
hat under his arm. 

We take a few sentences from Mr. Ormerod’s 
paper “On the Hut Circles of the south side of 
Dartmoor.” The interior of the huts was from 
9 ft. to 36 ft. in diameter, and 4 ft. high in the 
walls. In the district between Cawsand Bay 





and Rippon Tor he had discovered four villages 
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and he believed they had been inhabited by 
people who had been engaged in tin-washing. 
He described the hut village of Teigncomb, 
standing between the North and South Teign, 
and now containing thirty-one huts; and also a 
round pound, consisting of two inclosures, the 
outer an irregular triangle, and the inner acircle 
af about 34 ft. diameter, the outer being about 
95 ft. The wall (where it is perfect) is about 
5 ft. in diameter, and the space between the 
circular and the outer wall is divided into six 
courts, in one of which is a hut circle of about 
10 ft. diameter. About 100 yards to the south 
of this pound were the remains of what he 
called the square pound. There were no huts 
within 100 yards of either of these pounds. 
Probably the round pound was the dwelling of 
the chief person of the village, and the square 
pound a cattlefold or storehouse. He mentioned 
numerous other huts in the neighbourhood. At 
Boveycombe Head there were remains very 
similar to those at the round pound. These 
Mr. Omerod described. On Hamildon were 
several barrows, one of wich was opened by 
Mr. Spence Bate, last year, an account of which 
was given in the “ Transactions” of the Devon 
Association for 1872. Four groups or villages 
existed along the line he had taken, separated, 
not by parochial or manorial boundaries, 
bat by breaks in the country. At the first 
the chief house was a hut with a chamber; 
at the second, the round pound; at the third, 
the remains of Boveycombe Head; and at 
the fourth, the double semicircle at Tor Hill, 
were the chief houses, those at the round pound 
and Boveycombe Head being the chief stations. 
Huts also occurred in many places on and ad. 
joining Dartmoor, which would not come within 
the limits he had taken. He connected the 
existence of these huts (as already stated) with 
the workings for tin. Where the traces of 
searchers for tin were extensive the huts were 
numerous, where they were but slight the huts 
were few. He believed these rude huts were 
dwellings of the workers and washers of tin. 
As to the date of their erection, it was useless 
to speculate on it. If Mr. Ferguson was correct 
in the idea that the circles and avenues showed 
where a battle had taken place in defence of a 
village in the rear, the huts at Teigncombe 
would have been in existence daring the first 
ten centuries of the Christian area; and as the 
“streaming” for tin in the district near Chag- 
ford appeared to have ceased by the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, the time between those periods 
might probably be taken as that when the huts 
were abandoned. 

Archdeacon Freeman “did” the cathedral, 
and Mr. J. H. Parker led off through the town, 
and gave his audience the advantage of his 
knowledge of the subject. 

The excursion to Dartmoor, under the guidance 
of Mr. Ormerod, was very satisfactory to the 
party, but was found fatiguing by many. 
Powderham Castle was visited, and it was here 
that after luncheon Lord Talbot de Malahide 
took the opportunity of expressing on behalf of 
himself and the members of the Institute the 
manifold obligations which they were all under 
towards Lord Devon, not only for his hospitality, 
and for the lucidity and clearness with which he 
had pointed out the interesting features con- 
nected with Powderham Castle and its history, 
but for his kindness in undertaking the office of 
president of that meeting, the various duties of 
which office he had discharged with consummate 
ability. He proposed “The health of Lord 
Devon in his own wine, and prosperity to the 
House of Courtenay.” 

To which we willingly add, Hip, hip, hip,— 
hurrah ! 








THE NEW RAILWAY FROM MANCHESTER 
TO LIVERPOOL. 


COMPLETION OF THE LIVERPOOL GREAT CENTRAL 
STATION, 


Tne large new central station at Liverpool, 
which has for some time been in course of erec- 
tion by the Midland, Great Northern, and Man. 
chester and Sheffield Companies, in connexion 
with their new line between Manchester and 
Liverpool, which was partially opened for traffic on 
Friday, 1st inst., is now rapidly approaching com. 
pletion, and is intended to be fully opened in the 
course of next month, together with a tunnel of 
about two miles in length under the south-east 
portion of the town, and which will complete the 
entire length of the new railway between the 
two great Lancashire towns. A notice of the 


external features of the large new structure has 
already appeared in the Builder, and it is only 
ni here to remark in this respect that the 
station is one of the largest in the country, 
covering an area of nearly 10 acres. The roof 
enclosing the station consists of eleven elliptical 
spans, and is nearly 800 ft. in length. The mag- 
nitude of its proportions and the light and airy 
character of its construction are exceedingly 
striking, and the London and North-Western 
Company’s station, in Lime-street, as well as the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company’s Exchange 
Station, are altogether dwarfed by the new 
structure. 

The arrangements of the spacious platforms 
at the new station have been carried out with 
every possible regard to the convenience of pas- 
sengers. Easy and convenient access is obtained 
to the two spacious arrival-platforms, which are 
in direct connexion with each other. Workmen 
are now busy in all the multifarious trades 
required in the completion of the interior of the 
station, which is being highly decorated. The 
whole of the girders and ironwork is being 
ornamentally painted in light blue, the prevailing 
colour of the woodwork being a light fawn. 
colour. The columns will be copper-bronze, 
with a dark base, and the capitals are picked out 
with gold. The platforms have all been laid, 
whilst the several booking-offices, waiting-rooms, 
and other apartments in the station are nearly 
all ready for occupation. The refreshment- 
rooms, which are very large, are being elegantly 
fitted up, and it may here be stated that their 
management has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Spiers & Pond. The works in the tunnel, from 
the station to its junction with the new line, and 
which, as we have already stated, is the con- 
necting-link completing the new line between 
the two towns, is making rapid progress. 
Already a great portion of the lines have been 
laid, and on Friday last an engine, for the first 
time traversed its entire length. Extensive 
works in connexion with the new line are also in 
progress at the Manchester terminus, and a large 
new station, called the Manchester Central, is 
about to be erected in Great Bridgwater-street, 
between which and Cornbrook-street a new 
branch is in course of construction, in con- 
nexion with the undertaking. 








LARGE NEW CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


A convalescent hospital, upon a large and ex- 
tensive scale, has just been built and completed 
at Woolton, near Liverpool. The outlay required 
has been about 30,0001., and the required funds 
for the purchase of the land and the erection of 
the hospital have been supplied from the surplus 
of the Liverpool contribution towards the cotton 
famine fund in 1862. The total amount of the 
Liverpool subscription was 102,6781., and the 
sum remitted to Manchester was 62,0001., leaving 
a residue with interest of 40,5001. It was re- 
commended, with the concurrence of the donors, 
that this sum should be appropriated to the 
erection of a convalescent hospital] in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool. The consent of the 
Master of the Rolls was necessary, and that 
functionary gave authority to expend 10,0001. in 
the purchase of a site, and 17,0001. on the build- 
ing, the remaining portion of the balance to form 
a fund for the future necessities of the hospital. 
The site purchased was the Woolton Wood 
estate, about six miles from Liverpool, contain. 
ing twenty acres, standing upon the banks of the 
Mersey, and one of the most picturesque spots 
about Liverpool. 

The structure, which is of Gothic design, is 
square in form, the several elevations being 
each 200 ft. in length, and it thus covers an 
area of 40,000 square feet. It contains a 
spacious central building and wings; and, 
besides basement, consists of ground floor 
and story above. Externally, the building is 
erected of grey brick, with Woolton red sand- 
stone dressings, and bands and figured work 
of blue brick. The walls are all cavity 
built, so as to ensure perfect dryness. One 
of the most interesting features in the build- 
ing is what is called the “Gladstone Hall,” 
which has been erected over the dining-hall, and 
is precisely of the same dimensions as that 
apartment, but more lofty. The “ Gladstone 
Hall” has been built out of the penny subscrip- 
tions of a number of working men in South- 
west Lancashire, who determined to raise a 
testimonial to Mr. Gladstone when he was 





defeated for South-west Lancashire. The sum 


collected amounted to 1,2001.; and Mr. Glad. 
stone having desired that it should be applied 
towards the erection of a convalescent hospital, 
the money has been expended on the building 
now just completed. A tablet has been placed 
in the hall, containing an inscription setting 
forth the circumstances under which it was 
built. It is intended to be used for religious 
services, together with lectures, and other pur- 
poses in connexion with the establishment. The 
hospital is situated on an elevated portion of 
the grounds, from which there is a magnificent 
view of the surrounding country and the Welsh 
coast and mountains. The grounds have been 
artistically laid out, and the sloping ground on 
one side of the hospital has been divided into 
three terraces, the lower one having been laid 
out as a croquet-ground for the recreation and 
amusement of the inmates. 

Mr. Thomas Worthington, of Manchester, is 
the} architect; and Messrs. Haigh & Co., of 
Liverpool, are the builders. 








THE FLOORING OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


In return to an order of the House of Com- 
mons, the correspondence respecting the con- 
struction of the flooring of the New National 
Gallery buildings has been published. It was 
opened by the following letter from the archi- 


tect :— 
* January 21, 1873. 

The flooring of the present National Gallery in 
Trafalgar-square is Gemal of wood, the walls are taba 
with the same material, and a partially similar mode of 
construction is provided by the contract for the new 
— galleries, which are now in progress under my 

irection. 

It Ys te to me, however, to be well worth considera- 
tion, whether the floors, in the case of the new galleries, 
should not be made wholly incombustible, and whether 
parian cement or other similar material, should not be 
substituted for the wooden lining of the walls. 

The main construction of the new floors is already 
designed to be formed of iron beams and concrete arches, 
and there will be no difficulty in making it completely 
incombustible, if the First Commissioner approves of the 
ong estion. 

ith reference to the walls, a wooden lining is doubtless 
convenient for hanging } peer but in the event of fire 
it would be a source of great danger. If the walls be 
finished with cement, instead of wood, as above proposed, 
the pictures could be hung from a strong iron picture rod, 
fixed to the walls, as is now done in the principal galleries 
at Dresden, and also in parts of the Louvre in Paris, and 
in other places, 

The walls of the new picture galleries will be of brick, 
the roofs of iron, slate, and glass, the doors of iron, and 
the skirtings and door architraves of marble. If, there- 
fore, the First Commissioner should approve of the pro- 
posal to make the floors and wall linings also of incom- 
*ustible materials, the only woodwork would be the small 

uantity necessary to form the cove of the ceiling, and 
the building would be practically fireproof. 

I have not yet made an estimate of the cost of the pro- 
posed changes, but any additional expense caused by 
them would certainly be within the amount of the Parlia- 
mentary estimate, Epwarp M. Barry.” 


In reply, the First Commissioner informed the 
architect “ that the Board desire that the 
arrangements on the points to which you refer, 
provided in the contract, should be adhered to.” 

In the course of the correspondence, the fol- 
lowing report was made by Mr. R. Redgrave, 
R.A., on Tile Floors in Picture Galleries :— 

“‘T am requested to report my opinion as to 
the use of tiles or mosaics, and of wood, as the 
flooring for picture galleries. 

I consider tiles or mosaics as far preferable 
to wood for such purposes. 

1st. The danger of fire is very greatly de. 
creased by the use of tiles, &c. 

2ndly. Far less dust arises from tile floors 
than from wood. 

3rdly. They are far more quickly, easily, and 
thoroughly cleansed than wood floors, and the 
moisture necessary for such cleansing less fre- 
quently needful than for wood floors. It is also 
far more easily and at once removed from the 
surface of the floor, while the water used to 
scour wood floors is retained for some time in 
the pores, and given out, gradually injuring 
pictures, especially water-colours. ee 

4thly. The colour of such floors (chosen judi- 
ciously by the architect and director of galleries) 
enriches the room, enshrining works of art, gives 
a sense of comfort and pleasure, taking away 
any slight difference that may arise from the 
slightly greater conductive powers of tiles over 
wood. 


I have never had a complaint from the stu- 
dents in our galleries of cold or unpleasantness 
arising from our tiled floors.” 

The following remarks were forwarded by 
Major Festing, R.E. :— 

“The advantages. which tiles offer in com- 





parison with wood for floors in respect of incom. 
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bustibility is too evident to need explanation 
or comment, 

The next advantage of well-manufactured 
tiles for a public gallery is, the facility with 
which they can be kept clean and in good order. 

They are more easily swept or washed with 
soap and water than boarded floors, and are not 
stained by oil, paint, &c. 

The question of appearance may be an open 
one, although I should have little hesitation in 
expressing my own opinion on the relative 
appearance of the tile floors here, and wooden 
floors in any much-frequented public gallery 
which I have ever visited. 

I have often heard it objected to tile floors, 
that they are slippery to people who wear nailed 
boots. But I do not think that this incon- 
venience is much felt ; at least I have never had 
brought to my notice any accident from th's 
cause. 

It is very commonly said that tiled are colder 
to the feet than boarded floors. This idea 
doubtless arises from the fact that tiles feel 
colder to the touch than boards, and if people 
went barefoot they would find wood pleasanter 
to stand on. 

I have made a few experiments, from which I 
draw the inference that a person wearing 
moderately stout boots would not find tiles 
colder to the feet than wood, and this is borne 
out by the information given me by one of the 
attendants in the National Gallery rooms here, 

in which there always are a considerable number 
of artists at work on students’ days. He tells 
me that he hears few complaints of coldness of 
floor, and that although mats are kept in case 
the students wish them, they are very seldom 
asked for. 

Even supposing the tiles to be colder to the 
feet, I do not think that consideration should 
weigh much against the adoption of tile floors. 
It would be very easy to supply each student 
with a mat or foot-board, or even with a foot- 
warmer filled with hot water. The trouble of 
doing so would be less than the additional labour 
required for keeping a wooden floor in good 
order. 

We have not yet had sufficient experience of 
marble mosaic floors in the Museum to judge of 
their value. They are, however, easily kept 
clean, and a small piece of floor of this descrip. 
tion which was laid near the entrance of the iron 
building, and which was there for some years, 
stood the wear much better than Minton’s tiles 
laid in close proximity to it.” 

All that the Trustees of the National Gallery 
say is this:—“ With respect to the mode of 
flooring, although the Trustees and Director 
would prefer the use of oak, they leave the 

uestion of material to the decision of the First 

ommissioner of Works.” 

In conclusion, “ the First Commissioner deems 
it expedient to adhere to the contract, so far as 
regards the floors.” 








THE SAND-BLAST PROCESS. 


Tue main object of the inventor of this 
remarkable process, of which we spoke when it 
was first employed, was to engrave ornamental 
and other devices sharply upon plain and coloured 
glass, upon stone, and upon metallic surfaces, in 
an expeditious and economical manner. The 
invention, which applies chiefly to intaglio and 
flat relief engraving, is based on the curious fact 
that when glass, stone, or metal is subjected to 
the impact of a blast of sand, or equivalent hard 
granular substance, the dctrition of the surface 
exposed to its action will be rapidly effected. 

Although the sand.blast acts with energy upon 
hard or brittle surfaces, strange to say it ;has 
little or no effect upon elastic and soft sub- 
stances, such as india-rubber, wax, paper, and 
lace; and it is upon such substances, therefore, 
that the patentee relies for protecting those 
parts of the glass, stone, wood, or metal which 
are intended to be untouched by the sand-blast. 
Thus, a piece of lace spread over and cemented 
to a sheet of glass will so effectually protect the 
giass when exposed to the sand-blast, that the 
threads of the network will, after a few seconds’ 
exposure, be imitated on the glass by bright 
interlacing lines, while the rest of the glass 
pron be reduced to a ground or frosted 

te. 

The efficacy of the blast depends upon its 
velocity. The sand may be propelled either by 
steam, water, or air, but steam is in general 
preferred where high velocities are required. 

When a large quantity of matevial is to be 


removed, as in the ornamenting of stone, a 
steam jet of from 60 1b. to 80 lb. pressure is 
used. In this case the stencil is made of iron 
or rubber; but when a small quantity of mate- 
rial is to be worn away, or the surface merely 
depolished, as in ornamenting glass, a jet of air 
of from one-tenth to 1 lb. pressure is preferred. 
With a low pressure, soft and delicate substances, 
such as paper designs, lace, leaves, &c., cemented 
on glass, may be used. With a steam jet using 
two horse-power of steam at 70 lb. pressure, 
and one pint of sand, 2 cubic inches of granite, 
4 cubie inches of marble, or 10 cubic inches 
of sandstone, may be cyt away per: minute. 
Flat or curved surfaces be alike acted on 
by this process, the blast ‘being in all cases 
directed at a right angle to the exposed surface. 

The blast process, besides executing ornaments 
in relief or intaglio, may be applied for cutting 
grooves in quarries and tunnels, for dressing 
stone, for cutting stone in lathes, for cleaning 
scale from metals, for graining lithographic zinc, 
and for produeing—by the aid of stencils or 
photographic gelatine,—pictures, any variety 
of design, and even the most delicate line 
engravings. 

The following remarks are from the monthly 
scientific sammary in Chambers’s Journal :— 


** Readers will remember our mention of the surprising 
process of glass-engraving and stone-catting by means of a 
sand-blast, which was invented within the past year or two 
by Mr. Tilghman, of Philadelpivia. This process may now 
be seen in the International Exhibition,—one of the most 
interesting sights among the machinery in motion. The 
rapidity with which the design is produced on the surface 
of the glass never fails to astomsh all who witness the 
operation ; it seems instantaneous. A few seconds, even, 
suffice for the production of an elaborate design ona 
sheet of glass 3 ft. wide, Simple or complicated, it makes 
no difference to the machine : the blast is turned on, and, 
presto! the picture appears. With a combination of 
steam and sand, intricate designs can be cut in a slab of 
marble in the course of a few minutes; and a large 
variety of ornamental work hitherto done by the carver 
and the sculptor can now be accomplished by a purely 
mechanical method. Any one who watches the process 
will find no difficulty in believing the ee that the 
ancient Egyptians may have carved the hieroglyphs on 
their stone monuments,—stone of exceeding hardness,— 
by a jet of sand. One immediate effect of the invention 
will a large increase. in the supply of ornamental 
window-panes and other kinds of glass at a very 
eost,” 








UNVEILING THE CHADWICK STATUE 
AT BOLTON. 


Tue town of Boltonhas again been en féte since 
the opening of its new Town-hall, on the occasion 
of the unveiling of the statue of Dr. Chadwick, 
well-known in Bolton and the surrounding districts 
for his munificent gifts to the inhabitants of the 
borough. The statue is placed on the Town-hall 
square, with its face looking towards the Grapes 
Hotel. The figure was designed by Mr. C. B. 
Birch, of London, and was cast in bronze by 
Messrs. H. Prince & Company, Phoenix Foundry, 
Southwark. It has cost, it is said, over 1,0001. 
It is 10 ft. high, and weighs a little under 2 tons. 
The doctor is represented standing on a pedestal, 
22 ft. high, the base being of Cornish granite. 
Qn the front of the pedestal is a bas-relief in 
bronze, representing Mrs. Chadwick, having 
under her care some orphan children. She is 
apparently directing their attention to the 
Chadwick Orphanage provided for them by her 
husband. The sum devoted by Dr. Chadwick 
towards carrying out his benevolent designs in 
Bolton amounted to 22,0001. 

The Bolton Guardian gives the following 
particulars of the course adopted to obtain the 
design :—“ After it had been determined that 
the statue should be in bronze and a standing 
figure, a sub-committee was appointed to procure 
designs and estimates, and Mr. J. Hall was asked 
to write to the editor of the Builder, requesting 
him to give the names of four artists who would 
be likely to compete, along with Mr. Calder 
Marshall and Mr. Noble, for the intended statue. 
On the 22nd of March, Mr. Hinnell was requested 
to write to the artists recommended by the 
Builder, and at a further meeting of the com- 
mittee on the 20th of April, it was resolved that 
Mr. W. Calder Marshall, Mr. C. B. Birch, and 
Mr. Geflowski, should be supplied with a tracin 
of Nelson-square, photographs of Dr. Chadwick, 
and other information, it being intimated that 
the cost of the statue would be about 1,000I. 
At the sub-committee meeting on the 24th of 
May, a letter was read from Mr. W. C. Marshall, 
with proposals to erect a statue for 1,400I., and 
it was resolved that all the model designs should 
be sent in by the Ist of August. A second 
meeting of the statue sub-committee was held 
on the 11th of August, when letters were read 





from Mr. W. C. Marshall, Mr. Durham; Mr.! 


Papworth, Mr. Birch, and Mr. Geflowski, the 
competing sculptors, who had all sent in model: 
designs for the statae, Mr. Phillips asking a little 
more time to finish his designs, which it was 
resolved to grant, the 25th being assigned as the 
limit, and his instructions having been sent two: 
months later than those to the: other artists. 
The sub-committee then proceeded to inspect the’ 
models at the Mechanics’ Institate, and the 
models were them locked up till the 25th. Om 
the latter date, the sub-committee again met ab’ 
the lecture-hall of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
when Mr. Papworth was allowed to repaint his 
model, and on the 30th a general meeting was 
held of the whole committee, there being a good? 
attendance. Mr. W. C. Marshall’s estimate and 
design was 1,4001.; that of Mr. G. E. Geflowski 
1,0501., with three alto-relievos, and without 
840l.; Mr. C. B. Birch, 8501.; Mr. E. G. Pape. 
worth, 1,2001., with figures in panels; Mr. Jos. 
Durham, 1,0501.; Mr. J. Birnie Phillips, No. 1, 
2,2001. ; No. 2, 1,6001. ; No. 2 with base devoid of 
figures, 1,2001.: if stone be substituted for 
granite, No. 1, 2,0001.; No. 2, 1,4501.; No. 2 
with base devoid of figures, 1,050). Mr. M. 
Noble, Mr. J. Bell, and Mr. Woolner declined to 
compete. This meeting came to no decision, it 
being t advisable to defer the selection 
of the design until the Friday evening following; 
meantime the models to be open to the inspection 
of the public, the proceeds to go towards the 
memorial fund. On Friday, September 30th, 
the design of Mr. C. B. Birch was selected, subject: 
to such conditions and alterations as might be 
agreed upon between the committee and the 
artist.” 

Mr. Birch had just previously distinguished 
himself by a group selected in competition by 
the Council of the Art-Union of London, “ A 
Wood Nymph,” and we have reason to believe 
that on the present occasion he has fully: 
justified our nomination of him to the Boltom 
Committee. 








MURAL DECORATIONS IN 
WINDERMERE PARISH CHURCH. 


Since the restoration of the old parish church 
of Windermere there has been considerable 
decoration done in it by way of mural painting 
in encaustic, tempera, andoil. The architecture: 
of this church is of a very rude and simple 
character, the walls and pillars being merely 
rubble-work covered with plaster, and before the 
decorations were effected the interior presented. 
a very cold appearance. The east window 
having been restored by Messrs. Ward & 
Hughes, it was determined to intrust the deco. 
rations to the same firm, and Mr. Hughes decided. 
that the work should be carried out in freehand.. 
The designs are principally bands and scroll- 
work in grisaille, heightened with gold. The 
chancel has naturally received more elaborate 
treatment than the nave, and here are two 
paintings on the north and south walls respec~ 
tively so arranged as to form with the east. 
window a triptych. The design on the north 
wall represents the adoration of the Magi, and 
that on the south the entombment of our Lord.. 
The idea of the artist was to bring intoone view 
our Lord’s history from His earliest years, 
through His cross and passion to His rest in His 
honoured grave. The subject of the resur- 
rection appearing in a window in the church, it 
was not thought desirable to repeat it, but om 
the west wall a mural painting has been placed 
above the arch, representing our Lord in glory 
surrounded by angels, the legend unde 
being “ He shall come with all His Holy angels.” 
In the nave the great feature has been the 
studious preservation and resetting of the 
ancient inscriptions upon the subject of the 
sacraments. These writings have been carefully 
restored. The roof.timbers have been covered 
with texts of Scripture, and in this way their 
rudeness is somewhat concealed, and additional 
height apparently given to the building. There 
are also texts from the Sermon on the Mount, 
arranged on scrolls round the walls of the aisles, 


‘ed The whole cost of this decoration has been borne 


by Mr. H. W. Sehneider, of Belafield. 








Box-making by Machinery.—We have re- 
ceived several letters from Mr. James Brewer, 
denying the correctness of a communication 
from Mr. Wormersley in reply to his first letter. 
We must, however, decline going further into 
the matter. As we have already said, the dis- 





‘pute is capable of easy solution. 
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THE COMPANY OF TURNERS OF 
LONDON. 


Ata recent court of the Turners’ Company, 
held in Guildhall, the freedom. and livery of ‘the 
company were successively given to the follow. 
ing gentlemen:—Mr. Alderman Cotton, Sir 
Bartle Frere, Mr. Benjamin Scott (Chamberlain), 
and Mr. Horace Jones (City Architect). 

Professor Tennant, the master of the com. 
pany, occupied the chair. 

We have more than once of late drawn the 
attention of our readers to the movement of 
this Company in favour of technical education, 
but we take this opportunity of again stating 
that they propose to give this year their silver 
medal and the Freedom of the Company and of 
the City of London to any one workman or 
apprentice in England who may send in the 
best specimens of hand.turning for the year. 
‘There will be two competitions this year, one 
for turning in stone, spar, &c.; the other for 
turning in ivory. 

Under the word “stone” is included any natural 
Substance of a mineral character, excluding, 
however, all those which, like china or pottery, 
fequire baking or burning. Porphyry, granite, 
jasper, agate, serpentine, marble, spar, stalag- 
mite, alabaster, jet, coal, freestone, &c., are 
examples of what may be used. 

Carving is admissible ; and, if skilfully done, 
any additional effect produced by it will be 
considered, but it must be subsidiary to the 
durning. 

In vases, tazzas, and similar examples, special 
regard should be given to beauty of form by 
causing the lines to run freely into each other, 
so that where they meet there shall be no 
abruptness; and in each material sufficient 
#trength should be given to the various parts to 
bear ordinary handling. 

In the competition for turning in hardened and 
tempered steel last year, the successful candi- 
date for the silver medal was Lewis Donne, and 
for the bronze medal, Henry John Mann. The 
recipients of Certificates of Merit were Thomas 
Arthur Nelson, and Mrs. Mann. 

The Lord Mayor of London will present the 
prizes for 1873 on the 13th of October. 








WANT OF WATER-SUPPLY. 


Liverpool.—According to a report presented 
to the Liverpool water committee, the water in 
stock at Rivington Lakes has decreased 127 
anillion gallons during a fortnight. There were 
then in store 1,795 million gallons; last year at 
the same period there were 3,180 millions, so that 
@ falling off to the enormous extent of 1,385 
millions was shown as compared with the same 
period of last year. Householders are now on a 
four hours’ supply daily. 

Hull.—At a meeting of the waterworks com- 
mittee, a report-from the engineer, Mr. Dale, 
was read, to the effect that the water in the 
reservoirs at Stoneferry was gradually lowering, 
although the engines at Springhead were kept 
working at full speed. The present storage at 
®toneferry was about one million and a half 
gallons of water. The chairman said the only 
way of getting up the supplies in the reservoirs 
‘was to shut off those to the town. It was stated 
that there had been an average daily supply to 
the town of five million gallons, and this, he 
observed, was more than the engines at Spring- 
head could raise. It was highly important that 
there should be sufficient storage, in case of fire. 
This storage was gradually becoming less, and it 
was absolutely necessary that something should 
be done. He therefore moved that the supply 
to the town be stopped for two hours a day in 
each district. After a di ion, this was 
agreed to. 








THE GROWTH OF BERLIN. 


Accorpinc to the Berlin Fremdenbdlatt, the 
population of that city (reckoning strangers) 
amounted on June 30, 1873, to about 930,000 
souls, as against 826,341 on December 1, 1871, 
the date of the last census. Of.all the cities on 
the globe, no other shows such a rapid increase, 
not even London and New York. Berlin occu- 
pies the fourth place amongst the capitals of 
Europe, and is only surpassed by London, with 
@ population of 3,350,000 souls; Paris, with 
1,795,000; and Constantinople, with 1,500,000 
inhabitants. Forty years ago, in‘ the year 1833, 
the nine largest cities of Europe had the follow. 
ing numbers of inhabitants :— London, 1,624,000, 


mow 3,350,000; Constantinople, 1,000,000, now 
rash yor get now 1,795,000; St. 
{ rg, 480,000, now 691,000; ‘Naples, 
(858,000, now 480,000; Vienna, 310,000, now 
901,060 ; Dublin, 300,000, now 360,000 ; Moscow, 
280,000, now 611,000; Berlin, 250,000, now 
907,000. It should be added here that these 
numbers include, in the case of Vienna, the 
population of the suburbs, while for Berlin the 
latter are omitted. If the suburbs of Berlin 
were reckoned, the total number of inhabitants 
would be nearly a million. In the year men- 
tioned above (1833) there existed twenty-six 
cities larger than Berlin. Of these, Berlin has 
surpassed twenty, has only been out- 
distanced in the by one (New York). 
Berlin, therefore, gS in Europe it is the fourth, 
is on the globe th@eighth city, as to number of 
inhabitants, viz.:—London, 3,350,000; Peking, 
200,000; New York, with Brooklyn, &., 
1,800,000; Paris, 1,795,000; Constantinople, 
1,500,000; Canton, 1,260,000; Calcutta, 
1,000,000; Berlin, 907,000. After these follow 
next Vienna, with 901,000, and Philadelphia, 
with 800,000. 








IRON AND OTHER MATERIALS. 


Out of 2,100 puddling-furnaces in the North 
of England iron district, about 700 are said 
to be out of blast, and likely to remain so until 
coal and iron are lower in price. Per contra, 
however, it appears that a revival of activity in 
some branches is anticipated after the reduction 
of the German tariff in October. 

It is a remarkable fact, remarks the Engineer, 
that the most abundant material in nature,— 
iron,—is practically the strongest of all known 
substances. The following figures have been 
given with reference to this and other sub- 
stances:—Made into best steel, a rod } in. 
in diameter will sustain 9,000 Ib. before breaking; 
soft steel, 7,000 lb.; iron wire, 6,000 lb.; bar 
iron, 4,000 lb. ; inferior bar iron, 2,000 Ib. ; cast 
iron 1,000 lb. to 3,000 1b. ; copper wire, 3,000 Ib. ; 
silver, 2,000 lb. ; gold, 2,500 lb.; tin, 300 lb. ; 
cast zinc, 1001b.; sheet zinc, 1,0001.; cast lead, 
55 lb.; milled lead, 200lb. Of wood, box and 
locust the same size will hold 1,200 lb. ; toughest 
ash, 1,000 lb.; elm, 800 lb.; beech, cedar, white 
oak, and pitch-pine, 600 lb. ; chestnut and maple, 
650 lb.; poplar, 400 lb. Wood which will bear 
a heavy weight for a minute or two will break 
with two-thirds the force acting a long time. A 
rod of iron is about ten times as strong as 
hemp cord. A rope lin. in diameter will bear 
2} tons, but in practice it is not safe to.subject 
it to a strain of more than about 1 ton; 4 in. in 
diameter the strength will he one-quarter as 
much ; 4 in.,one-sixteenth as much; and go on. 








ST. GILES’S AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


Ar the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes, a report of which has been 
recently published, Dr. Ross, medical officer of 
health for the St. Giles’s district, said I have 
peculiar pleasure in speaking because the Society 
has been concentrating its operations in the 
parish and district of St. Giles’s, of which I 
may be assumed to be a representative, being 
the medical officer of health for that district ; 
and because I have had ample opportunities of 
observing what have been the Society’s efforts 
to promote the well-being, physical and moral, 
of that locality. There isaremark in the report 
to the effect that continental nations are learning 
from this Society what they should do in refer- 
ence to the sanitary condition of the working 
classes. I can vouch for the correctness of that 
statement from this circumstance, that during 
the past year foreign scientific gentlemen have 
waited upon me, in order that they might go 
through St. Giles’s and see the state of its 
population, and the sanitary regulations in force, 
so that they might go back to their own country 
and teach the lesson they had learnt here. 
Gentlemen have come to me from Switzerland, 
‘from Berlin, and from America, the object of 
the physicians from America being to obtain 
information which might be useful in rebuilding 
Chicago on good sanitary principles. We have 
shown th se gentlemen that we have in St. 
\Giles’s, wschin a given area, a larger amount of 
disease and squalor than could be found within 
the same area in any other part of Europe. 
There they have found 2,000 persons who were 





chiefly mendicants, or some of them, perhaps, 


worse, living in common ledging-houses,; and’ 


although these houses are under police regula. 
tions, and the police do their duty well, they are 
so unfit for the habitation of human beings that 
nothing can be done to prevent the disease and 
death that arise inthem. Then we haveanother 
class, somewhat above them in the social scale, 
but even worse off in regard to sanitary arrange- 
‘ments, living as they do in houses over which 
there cannot be any efficient control. These 
houses are inhabited by flower-sellers, orange- 

sellers, match-sellers, and others, who make 
St. Giles’s their head-quarters, and who are 

living in the most deplorable circumstances. 

They are constantly liable to disease, the seeds 

of which they carry about with them; and the 

very violet which a flower-girl sella to a gentle- 

man may be infected with scarlet-fever, which 
may thus be conveyed from her home where it 
exists. We little know or think of the variety 
of modes in which diseases are spread from these 
humble abodes into the houses of the wealthy. 
All that can, to a certain extent, be remedied by 
adopting proper measures. In St. Giles’s the 
annual rate of mortality is no less than 600 in 
excess of the average ; that is, there are 600 pre- 
ventible deaths, or deaths which would not occur 
if proper sanitary regulations were carried out. 
What lies at the root of this evil is simply the 
bad state of the dwellings of the poor. Without 
pulling down the old dwellings and erecting new 
ones in that district it is, in my opinion, im- 
possible to do anything effectual for the improve- 
ment of the health or the moral condition of the 
classes of persons to whom I have alluded. 
This Society has done a vast deal in the way of 
improvement; but the evil is so extensive that 
nothing less than some general legislative 
measure, some measure giving powers for taking 
land compulsorily, and throwing the expense on 
the ratepayers, and the duty of administration 
on the local authorities, will meet the necessities 
of the case. There must be, and I hope it will 
not be long before there will be, some general 
measure of that sort carried out. With regard 
to the operations of this Society in St. Giles’s, 
I may remark that I have myself taken great 
interest in them; I have also taken part in 
bringing those operations under the notice of 

the public authorities; and I have told them 

that they may see in St. Giles’s, in the foree of 
example, all that is required to enable them to 
proceed in the path of improvement. You have 
endeavoured as a Society to improve existing 
dwellings; you have tried to secure the im. 
proved housing of the poor in that way; and 
you have thus done a great deal of good, and no 
doubt much good may still be effected by that 
mode of proceeding. It has been said that the 
poor require to be better educated, in order to 
appreciate such efforts on their behalf. That is 
true, I know, of some parts of St. Giles’s. We 
have there a great many Irish of the lowest 
class, and you will find in some of the residences 
of the Society inhabitants, half of whom are 
Irish and half English, and I would defy you to 
guess from appearances which rooms are occu- 
pied by the one and which by the other. The 
Irish occupants have undergone a good process of 
training, and the result is that they are as careful 
with regard to sanitary arrangements as the 

most orderly class of English. Streatham-street- 

buildings, Bloomsbury, are built on principles 
well worthy of being generally imitated. Indeed, 

I think nothing better could be done in the way 
of improvement than to follow the example pre- 

sented in that exeellent block of buildings. I 
am sorry to see that some persons are trying 
schemes which are not as good as the scheme 
upon which that range of buildings was con- 

strueted. The Lord Mayor has declared that if 
he wished to build a house, he would also have 

outside staircases, to protect people from fire and 
from the spread of disease. Last year the 
small.pox was imported into that block of build- 

ings from a place near the Strand. <A family of 
five persons was attacked ; three were sent away, 
and two remained in the house. There was 
complete isolation, —that is, there was no commu- 
nication with any other part of the building, and 
the result was, that the persons who were attacked 
were recovered, and no fresh case of small.pox 
arose in the building. This shows the perfection 
of the plan adopted. If, with such facts before 
them, architects erect and construct dwellings 
for; the poor with inside staircases, by means of 
which disease may be carried from one set of 
rooms to another, they will incur deep responsi- 
bility, besides showing a great want of judgment. 
The population of this metropolis is increasing 
at the rate of 45,000 a year, and of these 25,000 
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see how any one society or company can deal 
with this accumulating mass. The faster the 
population is increased the greater is the risk of 
the centre of London being fearfully overcharged 
with a poor element. Many houses have been 
pulled down recently, to provide sites for the 
new courts of law and for railway purposes, and 
the poor who have been turned out are congre- 
gating around and increasing the value of the 
remaining property. The houses in Russell- 
place and Coram-place have been lately destroyed. 
Considering what sort of places those were, one 
can hardly regret that; but, unfortunately, the 
ground cannot be used in providing better dwell- 
ings for the poor, and hence similar places may 
soon spring up elsewhere. What is wanted is, 
I repeat, compulsory powers to purchase land. 
Until powers are given, by means of which 
sufficient land can be obtained for the erection 
of dwellings for the poor, the evil will not merely 
grow, but increase; for, the more houses are 
pulled down, the more must the poor be crowded 
together, and the greater will be the number of 
deaths. Something must be done to secure im- 
provement. The burden of doing it must be 
borne in some way. It is a question for the 
public whether they will bear it on one shoulder 
or on the other,—whether they will be subject 
to heavier poor-rates, an increased cost for gaols, 
at the same time encouraging a system of idle- 
ness and improvidence amongst the labouring 
classes, or whether they will assist in the erec- 
tion of improved dwellings, by means of which 
such evils may be destroyed at their root. Until 
this be done, until better dwellings are raised 
for the poor, the public will have to pay the 
penalty of neglect in the form of rates and 
taxation. I believe that nothing short of what 
I have advocated will meet the evil to be dealt 
with; and I trust that earnest and energetic 
efforts will be made to induce the Government 
to pass a Bill vesting powers in some body or 
other to raise the necessary dwellings, and to do 
on an extensive scale that which has been, toa 
certain extent, already done through the medium 
of this society. 











KENT ARCH-ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


One of the most enjoyable meetings that have 
been held in connexion with this society took 
place in the district of Cranbrook, under the 
presidency,—first, of Earl Amherst, and subse- 
quently of his son, Viscount Holmesdale,—on 
Thursday and Friday before last. The weather 
was brilliant. 

The preliminary meeting for the despatch of 
business was held at the South-Eastern Railway 
Hotel, Staplehurst, the president of the society 
(Earl Amherst) in the chair. 

The hon. sec. read the annual report, and a 
number of new members were proposed and 
accepted. 

Carriages were then in readiness, and, shortly 
after leaving the hotel, Loddenden, the ancient 
manor-house of the Usborne family, was passed, 
and a halt was made at Staplehurst, where, 
under the guidance of the hon. secretary, the 
church was visited, and where, also, Mr. Robert- 
son read a paper on Staplehurst Church. 

Once more in the carriages, the party pro- 
ceeded to Frittenden, and when about half-way 
the wheel of one of the breaks came off, and 
caused a slight delay, but no injury was done to 
the vehicle itself. The next halt was made at 
Frittenden Church. The architectural features 
were described by the rector, the Rev. T. W. O. 
Hallward. The Roman remains formed the 
subject of an interesting paper by the hon. 
secretary. 

Sissinghurst Castle was the next point, and 
here the Rev. Francis Haslewood, curate of 
Benenden, read a paper on the Castle. Mr. 
George Neve, the occupier of Sissinghurst Castle, 
provided refreshments in a shady part of the 
lawn in front of the manor-house. 

After a somewhat hot and dusty drive Cran- 
brook was reached. The sources of attraction 
were the temporary museum and the parish 
church, where the Rev. T. A. Carr, the vicar, 
read a paper on it. The temporary museum 
contained some interesting specimens of an. 
tiquity, displayed in the rooms connected with 
the vestry-hall. 

The dinner took place in the vestry-hall, under 
the presidency of Lord Holmesdale, M.P. 

The company then adjourned to the George 
Hotel, where Colonel Colomb read a paper on 








NEW CUSTOM-HOUSE AT GRIMSBY. 


Sim Tuomas FreManTLE, chairman of her 
Majesty’s Board of Customs, has laid the founda- 
tion-stone of a new custom-house, which is being 
built in connexion with the Grimsby Docks, by 
the proprietors, the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company. The erection 
of the new building has been made necessary by 
the rapid development of the trade of the port. 
A few years ago Grimsby was a mere fishing 
village. In 1851, the population was a little 
more than 4,000; it is now upwards of 27,000. 
The customs revenue, which in 1866 was only 
24,0001., is now 94,0001. The development of 
the place is chiefly owing to its connexion with 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway, of which it is the eastern terminus and 
the port. The docks, in which about 1,500,0001. 
have been sunk, and which are being rapidly 
extended, are the property of the company. 
There are great imports of timber from the 
Baltic, and one of the peculiarities of the trade 
is the importation of ice from Norway, to the 
extent of 20,000 tons per annum. The total 
value of British goods exported, which, thirty 
years ago, was 1,000,000/., and in 1871, 
10,000,0001., had increased in 1872 to 18,000,0001., 
and is now nearly 20,000,0001. 

The new custom-house is being built on a site 
opposite to the Royal Dock Chambers. The 
frontage is 74 ft. and the block of building 
extends towards the old town. The building 
will be two stories in height, and contain ample 
accommodation for a largely augmented staff. 
The architect is Mr. F. Hadfield, of Sheffield, 
and Messrs. Longton & Hemingway are the con- 
tractors. The ceremonial was marked in Grimsby 
by the proclamation of a general holiday, and 
profuse decoration of the streets. 








DUGDALE’S ST. PAUL’S, AND HOLLAR’S 
ETCHINGS. 


Ir is an observable fact in art-history that 
not only do the art and architecture of a 
country perpetually, as time goes on, change and 
grow, but the mode and language of description 
of the special art of any certain age also change. 
It is a subject not alittle noteworthy and in. 
structive, and is especially interesting at the 
present moment from the contrast which may be 
noticed by the curious in such matters between 
the new and modern accounts and descriptions 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the old ones, such as 
Dugdale’s. Mr. Longman’s new book on St. 
Paul’s is one thing; William Dugdale’s book on 
St. Paul’s is quite another thing. We do not 
here contend that it is the better of the two, but 
it is different, and affords another view of St. 
Paul’s, and of all things appertaining to it. 
The very atmosphere around the St. Paul’s of 
Dugdale is different from that round the St. 
Paul’s of the present day. We do not here speak 
of the simple facts of the building, of dimensions, 
and so on, but of the mental impression conveyed 
through the two books. Nothing can be well 
more unlike. Mr. Longman’s is modern, and of 
the day and hour, and shows how all now-a-days 
look at St. Paul’s, and think about it, who care 
to look at it at all. But Dugdale’s book quite 
carries you into another world of things, and of 
feelings, venerative and otherwise,—a remark. 
able contrast, typifying the times! 

It would, indeed, be impossible to find a greater 
contrast between one thing and another than 
there is between those two books,—Dugdale’s and 
Longman’s. Dugdale’s book was printed, as the 
title-page informs us, by Thomas Warren, in the 
year of Our Lord God, 1658, and was dedicated 
to the Right Hon. Christopher Lord Hatton, 
Comptroller to the Household to King Charles. 
It is not only, in paper, printing, and typography 
(no slight things), the very opposite to the new 
book just published, but the very of it 
seems, as you read it, to quite alter the character 
of the building talked about. We may, perhaps, 
be calling attention to a but little thought of 
matter if we give an extract or two from this 
quaint book of Dugdale’s. Dugdale is not satis. 
fied with mere speculations on the date of old 
St. Paul’s, or even of the heathen temples of 
Diana before it, but he goes fairly back to the 
genesis of things, and says, “That solemn duties 
of publick service, to be done unto God, have 
had certain places set and prepared, in such sort 
as beseemeth actions of that moment. We want 
not instances of the greatest antiquitie, as the 
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Reverend Hooker well observeth.” “ For it is 
evident, saith he, in the sacred text, that 
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Adam even, during that small continuance é 
his in Paradise, had where to present himself 
before the Lord, and that his sons also had, and 
the patriarchs.’ Thus he goes on through the 
whole of sacred history in his quaint and plain 
way to instance every text bearing on the sub- 
ject of sacred temples and places devoted to 
public worship. To read is to be convinced. 
No antiquarian doubts of any kind disturb him; 
he goes straight on with his history till he comes 
to “the year CLXXXV, after our Saviour’s in- 
carnation, in which year Pope Eleutherius sent 
hither into Britain, at the instance of Kin 
Lucius, two eminent doctors, Taganus an 
Damianus, to consecrate such churches as had 
been dedicated to divers false gods.” What 
these eminent doctors did, which is curious, bat 
too long to quote, “ continued so till the time of 
Augustine, in the year of grace DCIIII., who 
translated the Primacy to Canterbury, and con. 
stituted Mellitus first Bishop of London.” 

“It was there this first Bishop of London,” 
says Dugdale, ‘who in the days of Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, erected here a church, as by the 
testimony of divers historians appeareth, dedi. 
cating it to St. Paul, the Apostle and Doctor of 
the Gentiles, in the place of a temple of Diana 
the Goddess.” A little doubt certainly here 
disturbs our good historian, for he cannot quite 
bring himself to admit that an idolatrous temple 
ought to be made use of as a Christian temple; 
but, as he argues, persons may be converted, so 
may places.” A plain, sensible man was Dugdale. 

It will be needless to go through the history 
of St. Paul’s as given by Dugdale, but it should 
be read by all those who would really understand 
the history of St. Paul’s. He gives things as he 
finds them, and as doubtless they really were, 
and his whole account of St. Paul’s is so quaint 
and full of curious and almost forgotten matter, 
that it illustrates Mr. Longman’s book most 
usefully, and by contrast shows how differently 
times and men wide apart look on things, and on 
the very same things. We could go on with 
our quotations to almost any length, and all is 
instructive, but must forbear; but one or two 
more ought not to be passed by, so thoroughly 
do they take one into the times in which this 
quaint history of St. Paul’s was written. Dug- 
dale is careful to name all the “ benefactors ”” 
of St. Paul’s, and is evidently quite grieved 
when he comes to blank centuries in which 
nothing can be found; for, as he says in one 
place,—“ After this good Bishop and canonised 
Saint, Erkinwald, the fourth bishop from Mellitus, 
for the space of two hundred and forty years 
I have not discovered any other benefactor that it 
had than Kenred, King of the Mercians, who onely 
granted this immunitie thereto: that it should 
be in all things as free as he himself desired to 
be in the day of judgement.” Stout-hearted 
men these,—all they said they meant. Nothing 
stood between them and the building, which they 
determined to build up. They combined theory 
with practice in a singularly happy way. They 
might dream,—as they no doubt did,—but they 
were not content till they had realised, as far as 
they could, their dreams. They were real prac- 
tical benefactors, and it is to them, and such as 
they were, that we now owe all the great cathe- 
drals and churches, which make our otherwise 
mechanical island artistic,—and poetic. 

It is not to be forgotten that Dugdale is 
careful to go through his cathedral thoroughly, 
and to describe everything, from the floor to the 
cross on the spire,—its size, and even what the 
ball at the foot of it would hold; the ball at the 
head of the spire being so large as “ would con- 
tain within it ten bushels of corne.” “The 
length of the cross above the said ball or pomell 
xv. foot, and the traverse of the said cross 
vi. foot.” All this he tells us was written up in 
large characters and hung on the north part of 
the quire, so that all might read and under. 
stand. There was a picture of St. Paul, to 
whom the church was dedicated, “ righly painted, 
and placed in a beautiful tabernacle of wood on 
the right hand of the high altar in Anno 
MCCCXCVIIL., the price of its workmanship 
amounting to 12 pounds 16 shillings.” Mr, 
Longman in his book that there exists no 
record of the cost of the old cathedral, but there 
are scattered through Dugdale’s pages some very 
curious items of expenditure which might guide 
to a rough estimate of the cost of the old 
cathedral. Of the “ furniture” of the church 
he has much to say, and notices the “ splendor 
that it had, by the inward furniture in those 
days belonging thereto: which consisting in a 
multitude of glorious jewels, massie plate, rare 
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vestments, magnificent suits of hangings, and 
other ornaments, as are to admiration,” the gifts 
of pious ancestors, as he explains, who “ stuck 
not at that charge for the adorning of this 
house.” Of the great cross, one Raphe de Clat- 
ford gave two acres of land towards the main- 
tenance of a taper burning before it. 

It would be indeed_unfair to talk of Dugdale 
and his book on St. Paul’s without mention, and 
no small honourable mention, of his honest and 
able draughtsman, Hollar. If we owe some. 
thing, and not a little, to Dugdale, we owe as 
much to Hollar, for without his clever etchings 
even Dugdale’s account of things in hisown day 
would be not a little puzzling and tantalising. 
Zt is to Hollar that we owe pretty nearly all we 
can see of the London of his day, and too much 
honour can hardly be given to the man who has 
6o faithfully drawn for us the buildings he saw 
around and about him. For ourselves we have 
always thought those drawings of Old St. Paul’s 
in Dugdale’s book, by Hollar, to be likenesses of 
the building in a peculiarly vivid and truthful 
sense. We do not mean for strict accuracy of 
detail, but for general idea and honest truthful- 
ness. There is no imagination in them, but 
there are the buildings themselves, just as they 
appeared to the eye of the draughtsman. We 
would specially note the interior perspective 
view of the Church of St. Faith, of which so 
much has been said, and not without reason, 
for a glorious bit of Gothic it was—the real 
work. Hollar shows it with a lifelike reality. 
We seem to see the colour of the place as well 
as the form of it. The dull paper on which it 
is printed helps this, of course, but there is a 
something in the etched lines which shows us 
the actual and life-like look of the place as it 
then was. Itis a masterly drawing. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the value of this book 
of Dugdale’s. It isa landmark in the history 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral which cannot be too often 
referred to by those who wish to understand the 
position of things architectural, and who value 
the great cathedral itself as it at present exists, 
or who care to compare it and its capabilities 
with the old Gothic structure which it replaced. 
it is not the dull book which many, perhaps, at 
a first glance might take it tobe. It is full of 
quaint and wise thoughts and sayings, charac- 
teristic of the author of it, and of the time in 
which he lived. Books such as this take you 
at once into the times in which they were written 
and printed, and that in a way which no modern 
book, however able, can do. Even more than 
this, they speak to us with the voice and manner 
of the writers of them. There is truly no history, 
whether of architecture or anything else, like con- 
temporary history,and more is tobe learned of any 
certain time from such present and living ac- 
counts as are found in it than from any amount of 
after explanation or amplification. All honour, 
then, to “immortal ’”’ Dugdale, as he is called on 
the title-page of his book. We owe not a little to 
him and to his able helpmate and illustrator, 
Hollar, of glorious memory. Through them we 
really see old Gothic St. Paul’s, and can listen 
to what men in their day thought of it; and we 
have its history, and can get insight into the 
feelings and thoughts and aspirations of those— 
enthusiasts, may be—who built it; and it is 
a something to do this. 








A SCOTTISH TRADES’ BANNER. 


Tue trades of Edinburgh possess but one 
banner or standard to represent their entire 
body. The populace of Edinburgh has been 
noted through many ages for its readiness to 
rouse itself in tumultuous fashion, no matter 
what the prompting cause might be,—religion, 
politics, or motives of lesser importance. As far 
back as the fourteenth century, these same 
citizens became an impromptu army, each 
citizen possessing weapons which he was able, 
ready, and willing to use. These fiery denizens 
-of Dun-Edin are understood to have risen in 
1482 to redeem their king, James III., from 
restraint in the castle which overlooks the town, 
and for the services they rendered, besides 
-certain privileges, “ he,” according to Maitland, 
the earliest historian of Edinburgh, “ granted 
them a banner or standard, with a power to 
display the same in defence of their king, 
country, and their own rights.” This banner 
was borne by the loyal burghers of Edinburgh to 
the battle of Flodden-hill, and was brought back 
tattered and torn. It was something more than 
.& banner, it was a talisman in the keeping of the 
convener of the trades. To this day it is known 





as the Blue Blanket, “at whose appearance 
therewith not only the artificers of Edinburgh 
are obliged to repair to it; but all the artizans 
or craftsmen within Scotland are bound to follow 
it, and fight under the convener of Edinburgh as 
aforesaid.” In Aytoun’s spirited ballad the 
banner is thus alluded to. It is brought home 
from Flodden by Randolph Murray, the provost’s 
son, who presents it to his father,— 
‘*Saying—‘ That is all I bring ye, 
From the bravest of the land.’ 
Ay! ye well may look upon it— 
There is median Aes ee there, 


Else, be sure, [ had not brought it 
From the field of dark despair. 


Never yet was royal banner 
Steep'd in such a costly dye, 
It hath lain upon a bosom 
Where no other shroud shall lie. 
Sirs! I charge you keep it holy ; 
Keep it as a sacred thing, 
For the stain ye see upon it 
Was the life-blood of your king !’’. 

This banner, along with that of the Earl 
Marischal, who went down to that same disastrous 
battle, is still conspicuous in the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates. 

Apropos of banners, there was one denominated 
the Banner of Revenge, which was first borne 
about the streets of Edinburgh in June, 1567, 
to inflame the popular mind against Queen 
Mary. In 1601, when Laird Bargeny was slain 
by the Earl of Cassilis, the same banner was 
uplifted in the streets of Ayr on the occasion of 
the laird’s funeral, “ whereon was painted his 
portraiture, with all his wounds, with his son 
sitting at his knees, and this ditty written 
betwixt his hands, ‘ Judge and revenge my cause, 
O Lord.’” 

Not ashred of the Banner of Revenge remains, 
but the Bluidy Banner, underneath whose folds 
the Covenanters marched to the fights of Drum- 
clog and Bothwell Bridge, is still to the fore. 
It is of blue silk, here and there a little faded, 


|and is inscribed in Hebrew characters (gilded), 


“ Jehovah Nissi” (The Lord is my Banner). The 
next line is painted in white,—“ For Christ and 
his Truths”; and then come the words from 
which it has received the name Bluidy Banner, 
“No quarters to ye active enemies of y* 
Covenant.” This banner is treasured as an 
heirloom by a family in the neighbourhood of 
Dunbar. 

In the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland is preserved a banner which did 
duty at Bothwell Bridge, and some sixty-six years 
afterwards was carried by a corps of stanch 
Burgher Seceders, associated as a regiment of 
volunteers, who were posted at the gates of 
Edinburgh College when the Highland army 
entered the city in 1745. The college these 
Seceders guarded was not battered down till 
some forty years later on, in order that the 
present college,—the joint design of Adam and 
Playfair,—might arise. A banner which belonged 
to Mr. W. B. Johnstone, R.S.A., was in the thick 
of the combat at the battle, and also figured at 
Bothwell Brig. 

At the great reform procession in August, 
1832, the Edinburgh trades were anxious that 
the banner which had been borne before their 
predecessors for 400 years should be unfurled, 
but its custodians 

* Kept it holy, 
Kept it as a sacred thing.” 

Strange it is that the Blue Blanket, the gift 
of a king, should become a terror in after years 
to a successor and descendant of that same 
king. 

When the Protestant faith came to stir up 
men’s minds, the working classes of Edinburgh 
became a very formidable body. James VIL., 
who had more than once experienced their 
violence, and consequently knew them well, 
says, very naively, in his “Basilicon Doron,” 
which he intended asa vade mecum for his son,— 
“They [the workmen of Edinburgh] think we 
should be content with their work, how bad and 
dear soever it be; and if they be in any- 
thing controlled, up goeth the Blue Blanket !” 

Than this Blue Blanket few trade banners 
can boast of a more eventful history. 








THE FORTRESSES OF ALSACE- 
LORRAINE. 

Wits the provinces of Alsace and German 
Lorraine, the fortresses of Thionville or Dieden- 
hofen, Metz, Bitsch, Pfalzburg, Strassburg, 
Schlettstadt, and Neubreisach, have passed to 





the German empire. It remained for the con. 


sideration of the German War-office which of the 
acquired fortresses were to be retained on 
account of their strategical situation, as well as 
with regard to the conditions necessary for 
fortresses in modern warfare. Considering the 
heavy outlay entailed by the construction of new 
fortifications, it was thought advisable to raze 
only the smallest, weakest, and apparently most 
useless fortresses, and to partly enlarge and 
partly rebuild according to modern require- 
ments the larger and most important ones. It 
was decided to demolish the fortifications of 
Pfalzburg and Schlettstadt, the former of which 
was razed in 1872, the latter this year. A vast 
quantity of building material was gained by 
these operations, which is now being used up for 
the reconstruction of the remaining fortresses. 
At the erection of the six earthworks (forts), 
commenced in 1872, of Strassburg the materials 
from Pfalzburg, and for the three water-forts, 
taken in hand this year, those from Schlettstadt 
are being used. The fortifications of Dieden- 
hofen, Metz, and Bitsch, which defend the 
approaches to Rhenish Prussia and the Bavarian 
Palatinate, as well as Strassburgand Neubreisach, 
which protect the grand-duchy of Baden, wil! 
have to undergo almost complete rebuilding, as 
they had been left by the French in their former 
condition, without applying the experience lately 
gained in different campaigns wo these for- 
tresses. 

The only exception is Metz, the construction 

of outworks (forts), lying a considerable distance 
from the enceinte proper, baving been begun 
before the war of 1870. At the outbreak of that 
war, those forts were not quite ready, but they 
were capable of being defended, as the sequence 
proved. There are no such outworks to the other 
fortresses, Strassburg especially wanting them ; 
they ought to have been present in her case 
years before the last disastrous war, considering 
its importance as a town and a fortress. The 
detached works (lunettes) lying before the 
enceinte proper could not be considered as forts, 
since they were situate so close to the fortress 
that they could not protect the city itself from 
a bombardment. 
The forts now constructing, planned by the 
German Government for the fortresses of Metz 
and Strassburg, have been placed in such positions 
as to preclude all possibility of a bombardment 
of the towns in the first place. All the forts 
are situated about six to eight kilométres from 
the city; they will all be armed with long-range 
guns, and if the enemy should also employ the 
best long-range guns, he will have to place his 
first batteries at least four kilométres from the 
forts; and at the present state of the heavy 
ordnance question, a bombardment at such a 
range is more than doubtful, nay, almost impos- 
sible. To place batteries for a bombardment, 
therefore, it will be necessary first to reduce 
a number of the forts. 

To protect the garrison of such forts, which 
resemble smal! military colonies of 600 to 800 
men, effectually from a bombardment, which the 
besieging army would first direct against the 
forts, perfectly bomb-proof casemates have been 
provided for the whole garrison, as well as 
embrasures in the parapet for the sentries. 
Such a defending force may satisfy all the ordi- 
nary requirements of life without once leaving 
the bomb-proof rooms; it need not even cross 
the terre-plein of the forts to reach the ramparts, 
bomb-proof stairs beneath the ramparts con- 
necting the terre-plein with the latter. Besides, 
it should be mentioned that these forts, even 
with extensive length of front, are as narrow as 
possible, so that the artillery of the besiegers 
will find it a very difficult task to hit them, for 
any ball which may fly over the front parapet 
only by a little either fails into the gorge of the 
parapet or flies over it into the ground beyond 
the gorge without causing any damage. 

For those fortresses which will not be defended 
by such outlying forts, and of which only the 
enceinte will be rebuilt according to modern 
science, a@ bombardment may be avoided at the 
outset, as the enemy’s light field artillery cannot 
cope with the heavy ordnance of the defending 
force ; but if he has brought up his siege train 
of heavy calibres, the defender will take up the 
combat with the attacking force, and make use 
of the ordinary means of defence. But even 
then he will be able to confine within the 
narrowest limits, by means of a well-directed 
and energetic defence from ramparts constructed 
after the most perfect modern principle, the 
successes of the siege batteries, and so prevent 





catastrophes of which the last campaign furnished 
so many examples. 
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OLD BATH-HOUSES AND NEW ONES. 


Amip the multitudinous plans and suggestidns 
for the improvement of this mighty metropolis, 
and the consequent “improvement” of those 
who at all times and seasons of the year live in 
it, there is certainly not one that can claim to 
be more worthy of note and attention than that 
of public baths,—public baths, that is, on a scale 
worthy of the size of London and the number of 
its indwellers. It is really wonderful to think 
of the paucity of London baths; how far they 
are apart, and how impossible it would be for all 
to bathe and be clean if the practice of bathing 
were as universal as it ought to be. Then, 
again, look at the poor places that have been 
provided for those who will and do persistently 
bathe. Draughts, cold and warm, want of proper 
accommodation, and the discomforts of pretty 
nearly every kind that can well be, are to be 
met with and endured as they best may. It is 
the well-known “ Hobson’s choice,”—that or 
none. Few cities, or even towns, in the world 
seem to be so ill provided with that which is 
one of the first necessities of a healthy life,— 
the ready means of bathing, —as London is. Let 
us hope, now that some little attention is roused 
to the subject, that it will be fruitful of some sort 
of result, if not for the present year, at least for 
the next. 

A few words and hints on the subject of baths, 
ancient and modern, may perhaps serve a good 
purpose, and help to practical results. 

Some of the ancient accounts to us poor modern 
Londoners seem almost fabulous. The immense 
size, mode of construction, materials employed, 
and the all-pervading magnificence of the Roman 
Thermz put to shame all modern doings in bath- 
building anywhere. It is only in a kind of 
poetic dream that we can picture to ourselves 
such baths as those of Caracalla, or such vast 
“Therm ” as those must have been of which 
the present magnificent Roman Pantheon was 
the central hall or the vestibule. Such notions 
of baths and bathing belong truly to the classic 
past, and do not seem to be even comprehen- 
sible, much less capable of practical imitation, 
by the present time, with all its wealth and 
mechanical resources. We look down, in some 
respects, on the old Greeks and Romans, but 
perhaps have but small reason to do so, for they 
had their “ mechanics’? as well as ourselves ; 
bat they always, somehow or other, contrived 
to make art and architecture grow out of their 
necessary mechanics,—an art truly not a little 
glorious in itself, and a problem not a little 
difficult to solve sometimes, when the work done 
is new and untried, and “ precedent”’ is not to 
be found. 

But turning for a moment from these past 
efforts to provide baths for the people, we 
would,—for it is instructive,—say a word or two 
on what has hitherto been done by ourselves. 
We would in the first place assume it as a 
practical necessity that any structure devoted 
to the purposes of a swimming-bath, for that is 
one, if not the chief thing needful, should be a 
solid and well-built structure, lightly roofed in, 
with good substantial roof; properly floored or 
paved, and with doors and windows well fitted, 
and mechanically perfect, as far as may be, and 
all made of proper and suitable materials. A 
warehouse is one thing, a bath is another; what 
is good and useful, and fit, in the one, is not 
necessarily so in the other. But if anyone will 
look carefully into the mode of construction and 
materials, and into the fittings of some of our 
metropolitan baths, it will be found that nothing 
can well be more inappropriate or unsuitable, 
and even dangerous, than are not a few items of 
the modern London bath-house. In one of them, 
to cite an instance,—a remarkable one too, that 
in Westminster used by the scholars of West- 
minster School,—a new floor has just been laid 
down, composed of,—what can the reader sup- 
pose ?—nothing less than large sheets of rough 
cast iron! It would surely be impossible to 
imagine a worse material for the barefooted 
tread ; the rapid absorption of heat by the ever 
cold iron surface must be surely enough to do 
serious hurt to not a few; to say nothing of the 
discomfort of it both to sight and feeling. We 
specially mention this because it is one of the 
very last “ improvements ’’‘effected in swimming- 
bath arrangements. Nothing can possibly be 
worse, as it would seem. 

Another evil not a little noteworthy is the 
slight roofing common to buildings of this 
class,—of corrugated iron thin as cardboard. 
Heat cannot be retained by such thin roofing, 
and all sense of comfort disappears. A wide 











modern problem truly is there in bath-house 
building. 

It is difficult to speak on the subject of baths, 
old or new, without dwelling for a moment on 
the open-air bath. It is hardly too much to say 
that one open-air bath is worth three of those 
enclosed and shut up ina room. Nothing but 
experience can evidence the effect, good at all 
times, of the fresh and invigorating and ever- 
changing outer air. The proposition to construct 
baths in the Thames like those on the Seine is a 
right good one as far as it goes, and it is to be 
hoped that in them the roof will be left more or 
less open to the outer airand sunshine, when we 
luckily have it. But is it not truly wonderful to 
think of how much there is sometimes proposed 
to be done in the scientific and expensive way, 
when the work is already done to hand by friendly 
nature herself, without cost to any one? There 
are not a few places up and down the river 
Thames,—as opposite the dead wall of the 
Penitentiary,—where an open-air bath might be 
had for absolutely nothing but the keeping the 
traffic, small as it is, to the north or Penitentiary 
side of the road. It is now, even as things are, 
used by the poor {neighbourhood as bathing- 
ground, but under constant terror. Yet does it 
do a great deal of good in the way of cleanliness 
where no other means for it are to be come at. 





But be things how they may, whether out of 
public funds or out of private beneficence, we | 
would earnestly urge the utility and healthiness 
of the open-air bath. There is nothing like it. 


we would venture on a few thoughts. 


which the old Greek and Roman evidently 
attached to their great public baths. It has 
been in them, and amid their rains, that so very 
many of the great statues of the “‘antique,” to 
use the favourite Academy {term, have been 
found. Every museum in Europe has been 
enriched from these almost inexhaustiblesources. 
It seems to have been thought by those in old 
Rome who had charge of such matters, that | 
there could be no more fitting place for a fine 
statue than a public bath. Indeed, when we 
consider that the Roman Thermx were not 
baths, but gymnasiums, after the model of the 
Greeks, we need not wonder at the importance 
attached to them. One might almost say that 
they were art-schools for the study of fine forms 
and graceful action; they had all appurtenances 
for athletic games, and even for lectures and 
poetic recitations! They had also libraries 
attached to them. We are expressly told that 
they were decorated with the finest objects of 
art, both in painting and in sculpture, and had 
ever-playing fountains, and the grounds round 
and about them were planted with trees like the 
groves of the Academy. Surely in all this there 
is something worthy of imitation, for why should 
not a “bath” be a fit object to “adorn”? It is 
thought that these great doings of old Rome 
began and ended with the Empire; but the 
truth probably is that they were normal things 
of necessity, and only reached their highest form 
of expensiveness and art in the absolute days of 
the Roman Caesars. M. Agrippa, the builder of 
the Pantheon; Nero and Titus, Trajan, Cara- 
calla, and Diocletian, were bath builders, so that 
it can hardly be said that the Roman emperors 
did not sometimes do good things. It may help 
to give some notion of an old Roman’s idea of a 
bath establishment, as contrasted with the 
modern idea of one, that the external or bounding 
range of buildings in the Caracalla baths, or 
thermz, measured jnst one mile in circuit! So 
much in these days is talked of education, both 
in Parliament and out of it, that no one can do 
otherwise than attend to it, and feel interested 
in it; but we are sometimes inclined to ask, 
What is education ? Were the old Romans in the 
days of Cicero educated or not, and what sort of 
education was it? Here we see that the educa- 
tion was of the body and the mind at one and 
the same time, almost art-education included, in 
spite of yourself ; for the grand “ antique ” was 
to be seen in action,—living action. What more 
could the draughtsman and the sculptor want or 
have? No studio, or formal school, could afford 
such opportunities for study. One can, indeed, 
almost reach the very highest idea of artistic 
education possible, for Myron himself might be 
supposed to not only go to the “Thermz” for 
his unconscious model, but ever after to see how 
true he had been to nature. If this be not to 
educate, artistically at least, what is? The 





But it is also,—and the subject is a little new,— | 
in their capability of being made s0 appro-|opemarches partly filled with oak screens, and 
priately receptacles of fine art and rag that elaborate wrought-iron scroll work. The latter 

t is) 
curious to reflect on the immense importance | 





antique, and that from which the antique 


originally sprang, were always present to the 
eye and mind of the Greek and Roman of old. 
Have we anything as good, or any approxima- 
tion to it ? 





SHABDEN. _ 


SHABDEN, a country-house just completed from 
the designs of Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A., is situated 
in a pleasant part of Surrey, not far from 
Reigate, on the site of a smaller house which 
has been pulled down to make way for it. Some 
of the old servants’ offices still remain, and these 
have been worked into the new plan, with modi- 
fications. . 

The external walls of the new house are 
double, with a space of about 2 in. between the 
outer and inner thicknesses. The outer walls 
are faced with Kentish rag-stone, in level courses. 
The window dressings, cornice, and other archi- 
tectural details are of Bath stone, and the win- 
dow cills and copings are of Portland stone. 

The staircase is of oak, in short flights, with 
massive oak newels and balustrades. It is 
entered from the hall, and commences with a 
central flight of steps, flanked by columns, and 
arched recesses, the whole being constructed of 
oak. The upper part of the staircase has a cove 
and a domical ceiling. One side of the staircase 
is open to the upper landing. Another side is 
occupied by the windows. These are filled with 
grisaille glass by Clayton & Bell, with coloured 
medallions representing the country pursuits 


| suitable to the twelve months of the year. The 


other two sides of the staircase are formed by 


has been well carried out from the architect's 
drawings by Mr. Leaver, of Maidenhead. 

The garden-room, which is placed between the 
drawing-room and the library, is screened by a 
verandah from the southern sun. It has an oak 
dado, 4 ft. 6 in. high, and the upper part of the 
walls is lined with tiles of artistic design by 
Messrs. Simpson. There is an open tracery 
screet. of oak between the garden-room and the 
hall. The hall is wainscoted with oak to the 
ceiling, and floored with wood so as to be 
available as a reception or sitting room. The 
ceiling is of plaster, with massive beams mark- 
ing the construction. One of the corners of the 
hall is occupied by the fireplace, the other three 
corners display family portraits worked into the 
oak panelling so as to form a part of the perma. 
nent arrangements of the hall. 

The dining-room has a dado of oak, with a 
carved and panelled recess for the sideboard. 

The drawing-room and other apartments are 
finished in a simple, modern style. 

There is a warming apparatus underneath the 
staircase. It consists of a room about 12 ft. by 
8 ft., full of hot-water pipes. The temperature 
of this room is raised to 100° or 120°, and from 
it warm-air flues of wrought iron, encased in 
wood, radiate to the various rooms and other 
parts of the house when warmth is required. 
These flues start from the top of the heating 
chamber, at the bottom of which fresh external 
air is admitted by air-flues from two sides of the 
house. All the flues can be partially or wholly 
closed by means of valves. The fresh air passes 
through the coils of hot-water pipes, and thence 
is distributed throughout the house by means of 
the warm-air flues. The fresh air so admitted 
ventilates the house both in summer and winter, 
and being only warmed,pby hot-water pipes, is 
considered much more wholesome than air heated 
by contact with iron at a higher temperature. 
The ordinary water-pipes are placed in a vertical 
shaft easy of access from the back stairs, and 
the boiler flue forms a portion of the shaft, thus 
avoiding risk from frost to the pipes. 

The walls are built on concrete, and a layer 
of this material is spread over the whole surface 
of the foundation, as a precaution against damp. 
The roof is covered with tiles of a dark red 
colour. All the main beams are of wrought 
iron, and the wooden floors are pugged and 
double framed. The windows are fitted with 
wainscot sashes of the usual type, and are glazed 
with plate glass in large sheets. 

The first floor contains the family bedrooms, 
the best of which are planned in suites, with 
dressing-room and w.c. attached. The upper 
story contains the servants’ bedrooms, and one 
or two extra family rooms. 

The builders are Messrs. Holland & Hannen, 
Bloomsbury. The warming apparatus was car- 
ried out by Messrs. Haden from the design of 
the architect. The carving was executed by 
Messrs. Mabey ; and the internal decorations are 
by Messrs. Crace. 
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SAXON REMAINS ATTACHED TO 
NORWICH CATHEDRAL.* 


In the reign of Edward the Confessor, Nor” 
wich was a flourishing town. According to the 
Doomsday Survey, it possessed 1,320 burgesses 
in the time of King Edward, and not less than 
twenty-five churches, among which was the 
church of St. Michael, held by Stigand, and 
the church of the Holy Trinity, held by twelve 
burgesses in King Edward’s time, and by the 
Bishop William Belsagus, at the survey of the 
gift of King William. The record of so many 
ancient churches led Mr. Richard Taylor to 
remark (“Index Monasticus,” page 6) that ‘“ in 
a town which contained such a multitude of 
churches and chapels as early as the Conqueror’s 
time, it is somewhat singular that so few traces 
of ancient architecture are discoverable in the 
early parochial churches.” The discovery, 
therefore, of Saxon remains, which forms the 
subject of this paper, in the west wall of the 
cloisters of the Norwich Cathedral, is in accord- 
ance with probability; and our late respected 
secretary, Mr. Harrod, states in his excellent 
work, “ The Gleanings among Castles and Con- 
vents of Norfolk” (page 235), that evidence exists 
which seems to him to go very nearly to prove 
that the church of Herbert was built on the 
site of a yet more ancient one dedicated also to 
the Holy Trinity. In proof of this he cites from 
Kemble’s “ Codex Diplomatices xvi Saxonici,” 
vol. iv. p. 282, the following very conclusive ex- 
tract. Sifled made his will “ when he went over 
the sea”’ some forty years before Herbert's time, 
and devised, other things, “and ic an 
into Nordwick to Cristes Kirk iiij recheren and 
to into Sancte Marian.” And what and where 
was this Christ’s church in Norwich? It 
appears that this title was continued from the 
original monastic church, called in Doomsday 
Survey the church of the Holy Trinity, to the 
cathedral, built by Herbert, and so dedicated 
by him and continued from his time to at least 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Indeed, these 
titles seem to have been convertible, the 
one being used by the upper and the other by 
the lower classes. Harrod observes that, al- 
though in the wills of the upper classes the 
cathedral is referred to as the church of the 
Holy Trinity, in those of the lower it is con- 
stantly called Christ’s Church. Of this he cites 
numerous instances from wills, from the Cor- 
poration accounts, and the Session and Assembly 
books also. He inserts also a very droll account 
trom the anecdotes by L’Estrange, published by 
the Camden Society, which unmistakably con- 
nects and identifies Christ’s Church with the 
cathedral. He refers also to some parallel 
cases which are very confirmatory ; the Church, 
of the Holy Trinity in York is stated in the 
Doomsday Survey to be held by Richard, son of 
Arfast, and in the enumeration of his lands in 
the Survey, all the lands held by him in right 
of this church are named as held of Christ's 
Church. The priories of Christ’s Church, 
London, and Christ’s Church, Hampshire, were 
both dedicated to the Holy Trinity. I have 
purposely refrained from adducing as evidence 
the statement made by Ingulphus, the chronicler 
of Croyland, that when he was installed there 
in 1076 (twenty years before the foundation of 
Norwich Cathedral) he found there 100 “com. 
professi” or monks, from other monasteries, of 
whom fourteen were from Christ’s Charch, Nor- 
wich, because doubts have been raised as to the 
genuineness and the date of his chronicle, so 
called. It appears to me that, however little 
value may be attached to this account of the 
migration of the monks from Norwich, and 
whatever may be the date of the chronicle, it 
serves to prove that Christ’s Church was a little 
given, at some time or other, to a monastic 
establishment in Norwich. I pass by also 
Blomefield’s observation, that this title could not 
have belonged to the present cathedral, because 
it was not then founded by Herbert de Losinga, 
but that it belonged to the church of St. John 
Maddermarket, which he identified with that of 
the Holy Trinity mentioned in Doomsday Survey, 
notwithstanding there is no record relating to 
St. John’s Maddermarket Church, prior to the 
fourteenth century. It is important to men- 
tion that the Conqueror is said in Doomsday 
Book to ave given to Arfast (1086), fourteen 
mansure, or tenements, for the building of 
the principal see; and this plainly indicates 
that he contemplated the erection of a see at 





* By the Rev. J. Gunn: read at a recent meeting of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. 





Norwich previously to the time of Herbert’s 
installation. The absence of any allusion by 
Herbert in his foundation charter to any per- 
sistent monastic church impresses me with the 
conviction that the removal of the monks, if at 
all, had taken place previously, and that the old 
monastic buildings had been pulled down to 
make room for the new cathedral. There was 
also the church of St. Michael, as we have 
noticed, mentioned in the Survey. It is admitted 
on all hands that Herbert was installed in it, and 
that it stood near Tombland, but it has since 
been demolished. It is evident, therefore, that 
portions of these Saxon buildings, which were 
sufficiently strong and available for convenience 
of site, might have been retained and utilised in 
the present cathedral or priory; and it is my 
object in the above remarks to show, not merely 
the possibility, but the probability that such 
was the case, and endeavour to invest with a 
degree of interest such ancient relics which 
connect the past with the present. However 
interesting such archeological details may Be, 
the reality of the Saxon remains in the west wall 
of the cloister does not depend in the slightest 
degree upon them, but it must undergo the severe 
scrutiny of architectural knowledge and experi- 
ence, and tothese tests I beg tosubmit the following 
description of the wall in question. It extends 
on the west side, covered and masked by the 
recently-restored locutory, at right angles with 
the south aisle of the nave, 180 ft. to tbe south- 
west angle of the cloisters. This entire length 
of wall is quite undisturbed, except where it 
has been pierced for more recent doorways, or 
for the junction of walls of buildings, as of the 
Strangers’ Hall, at right angles to it. On the 
northern extremity of the Strangers’ Hall it has 
been cut away forthe reception of a quoining of 
ashlar, and for an internal Decorated string, 
which is let into the old wall about 12 in., with 
a return on the north side. On searching with 
the spade, Mr. Spaull hit upon the foundation of 
the north wall, corresponding exactly with the 
quoining of ashlar and the strings, and marking 
the true boundary of the Strangers’ Hall on the 
north side. The string dies out about 17 ft. 9 in. 
against the west wall, and [ would suggest that 
this was at the termination of the dais, or raised 
and most ornamented part of the hall. I propose 
to finish the notice of this more recent addition 
before I proceed to continue the description of 
the wall. Besides the discovery of the north 
wall, Mr. Spaull observed a staircase, or rather 
remnant of one, at the south-west angle of the 
Strangers’ Hall, which had been previously 
overlooked: to discover the use of this will 
require further examination. Now I will return 
to the old wall. On the external side, at inter- 
vals of 14 ft., there are circular apertures about 
20 ft. high from the pavement and floor of the 
cloisters. These are continuous throughout the 
extent of the wall, except where one has been 
removed for the insertion of a larger window 
above the string-course of the Strangers’ Hall, 
and another, probably, is concealed by recent 
flint-work adjoining the late Canon Wodehouse’s 
residence. These circular windows are about 
the usuaksize of Saxon work, 2 ft. outside, with 
a double splay contracted to 1 ft. in the centre, 
in a wall 3 ft. thick. There is one, and most 
important point, upon which all professional 
persons who have inspected the work are agreed, 
namely, that these windows have not been made 
in the wall after it was built, but have formed 
part of the original masonry. They are formed 
of flint uncut or worked, and scarcely a piece of 
freestone can be detected. They were plastered 
originally, as also the west side of the wall, 
except where it has been refaced or repaired, 
and here also very rarely any freestone can be 
found throughout it, except in recently-repaired 
parts, in the coinings and jambs. I will next 
direct your attention to the east side of the wall. 
On ascending the staircase leading from the 
locutory, now used as a school, the supposed 
dormitory is reached, part of which, abutting 
on the late Canon Wodehouse’s house, is con- 
cealed by plaster, but the northern extremity 
discloses one double splayed circular window, 
19 ft. 9 in. above the floor, and on the southern 
side of the recent window already mentioned 
there is a continuous line of five double splayed 
circular windows. The ancient wall may here 
be studied to advantage, as there is scarcely any 
plaster upon it. About 7 in. above these 
windows, stretching the whole extent of the wall, 
is a line of interlacing Norman arches of the 
same pattern as in the three westernmost bays 
of the south aisle of the cathedral. These inter- 
lacing arches rest upon corbels set upon the 





old wall without jambs, as in the rest of the 
cathedral, indicating that the wall beneath had 
been built before the interlacing arches were 
designed, and there is an evident line of demar- 
cation between the Norman and the wall beneath, 
giving an unmistakably more modern appear- 
ance to the upper portion. Another and im. 
portant point is that beneath the Norman inter- 
lacing work there is no appearance of ashlar 
work, except at the termination of either end of 
the old wall, where, on the northern extremity, 
next the cathedral, it has been made good with 
freestone, and united with ashlar work to the 
wall of thecathedral, and also onthe southern, the 
like finishing of the wall with ashlar may be seen. 
Beneath these double-splayed windows there 
is a continuous line of attachment of a floor or 
lean-to roof. Apertures in the wall at regular 
intervals may be traced to receive corbels or 
joists. The interlacing arches were external, as 
also the Norman arcades on the south side of the 
cloisters abutting on the refectory. Long obser- 
vation of similar double-splayed windows con- 
vinces me that they are Saxon, and that we 
have here the remnant of building of the Saxon 
period. It might have served as an outer wall 
of boundary or defence. The double splay of 
the window was well calculated for archery, as 
it commanded an extensive view without ex- 
posing the combatant to attack, and the aperture 
was too small to admit of the ingress of an 
enemy. It has been observed by Rickman that 
the early ecclesiastical buildiugs were framed 
for defence against invaders. But it is not 
within my province to account for the position 
in this place, or for the uses the building might 
have been applied to, or, indeed, to point out its 
possible connexion with any other adjacent 
buildings. Were history altogether silent on 
the subject, or were there no clue whatever to 
the pre-existence of any edifice on the founda- 
tion of the present cathedral, still the archi- 
tectural evidence is so strong that, inde- 
pendently of any other, it would convince me 
of the certainty of the Saxon origin of this 
piece of masonry. Of the various character- 
istics of Saxon work, none is more decisive than 
the double-splayed window without the use 
of freestone. Herring-bone masonry is common 
to every period, and is had recourse to in build- 
ing with rough materials at the present day as 
well as in Saxon times. The straight-sided 
window is not uncommon in later work. The 
use of flint and stones gathered from the land 
may be found in the meanest modern buildings. 
Short and long, and pilastered work, occurs in 
towers of Saxon character, and balustered shafts 
are all of wrought freestone, and may have been 
(as I remarked in an article on Beeston St. 
Lawrence Church, read at the meeting of the 
Institute, at Norwich, and printed in the report) 
continued in Norman times by Saxon masons, as 
probably is the case at Great Dunham Church. 
But the difference between circular Norman and 
Saxon windows is very obvious. The Norman is 
formed of freestone, well cut and wrought, the 
other of rude flints and stones. The Norman 
has a single splay, or none at all; the Saxon has 
almost invariably the double splay ; and so per- 
sistent is this character that in the ruined church 
of Shottisham St. Martin (so called on the 
Ordnance Map) there is a double splay in a 
small window in the north wall, which is only 
1 ft. 2 in. thick. It is singular that this 
characteristic, perhaps then not generally known 
from its rarity, is omitted in the “Glossary of 
Architecture.” In Norwich, from the changes 
and enlargements churches have undergone, no 
Saxon characteristics have been retained; the 
small churches in country villages may be said 
to abound in them. Framlingham Earl had, at 
least before its restoration, most interesting 
relics of this description, pointed out at a meet- 
ing of our Society by our respected secretary, 
Mr. Manning. In a circular double-splayed 
window there, he observed the remnant of a rim 
of oak, and also an oak shutter, curiously closed 
by leather thongs probably, passed through 
oblique holes in the rudest manner,—before glass 
was in general use. At Coltishall Church, 
coupled with coinings of Roman tiles, and also 
at Witton Church, near the sea, are to be seen 
good examples of these windows over the north 
doors precisely corresponding with those under 


The late Mr. Perkins.—We record with 
regret the death, on the 30th ult., of Mr. William 
Perkins, aged 65, for thirty years the principal 
assistant to the late Sir James Pennethorne, 
and well known in the architectural profession. 
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THE LEICESTERSHIRE AND 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Tre Architectural Society of the Archdea- 
conry of Northampton, and the Architectural 
and Archwological Society of the county of 
Leicester, selected Coventry as the place of their 
general meeting for 1873. To that ancient city 
accordingly the members of the societies, with 
their friends, numbering some fifty or sixty per- 
sons altogether, betook themselves, and here 
they were joined by several members of the 
Warwickshire Naturalists’ and Archzologists’ 
Field Club. The proceedings commenced with 
a public meeting at St. Mary’s Hall, the Mayor 
of Coventry in the chair. Mr. Fretton read 
an interesting paper “On the Antiquities of 
Coventry.” The objects of interest in St. Mary’s 
Hall were then pointed out, and a temporary 
museum inspected. Next, under the guidance 
of Mr. Odell and Mr. Fretton, the churches of 
St. Michael and Holy Trinity were visited, and 
their chief architectural features pointed out. 
Then the remains of the ancient cathedral 
were shown. “Peeping Tom” was inspected, 
and Mr. Bloxam considered this remarkable 
figure to be of Henry VII.’s time, and to have 
been originally in one of the Coventry churches, 
probably a figure of St. George or some other | 
saint. 
After the visitors had partaken of luncheon at | 
the King’s Head Hotel, they went to St. John’s | 
Church, where the Rev. G. Ayliffe Poole pointed 
out the chief architectural features of the building, | 
and strongly condemned the “ cattle-pens,” as | 
he termed the old-fashioned high pews. Bablake | 


Hospital, founded by Thomas Bond, in 1506, was | 





next visited, and the Boys’ Hospital, founded by | 
Wheatley, in 1560. The Free Grammar School | 
wasthenseen. Mr. Matthew Bloxam gave ashort 

account of the building. Next, the Carmelites, 

or White Friars, on the site of which a work- 

house now stands, was visited, and Mr. Bird, the | 
master, showed the party the monastic remains. 
The Carthusians, or Charterhouse, now a private 

dwelling-house, was then seen, and Mr. Wiley, 
the owner, conducted the party over the small 
remaining portion of the old building. The 
cemetery, the Franciscans or Grey Friars’ 
monastery, and lastly, Ford’s Hospital, a specimen 
of timber-work, founded in 1529, concluded the 
somewhat lengthy programme of the day. 

There was a public meeting at St. Mary’s 
Hall, when Mr. Bargess read a locally interesting 
paper, entitled “‘The Hunting Match at Dun- 
church, 1605.” “ Bells and Belfries” was the 
title of a paper read by the Rev. G. Ayliffe 
Poole. Mr. James Thompson was announced to 
read a paper on “ Kenilworth,” but in his absence 
the Rev. N. F. Lightfoot read the paper. 

On Wednesday an excursion took place. The 
party first went to Kenilworth Castle, where a 
minute inspection of the whole remains was 
made, under the able guidance of Mr. Burgess. 
Next Guy’s Cliff was visited; and afterwards 
Warwick Castle; at both places the houses and 
picture-galleries were thrown open to the ex- 
eursionists. At Warwick, after luncheon, the 
Dudley Hospital was seen; likewise St. Mary’s 
Church, and the Beauchamp Chapel. After this, 
the party visited Stoneleigh Abbey, where Lord 
Leigh and his brother conducted them through 
the remaining buildings of the ancient abbey, 
and through the modern rooms of the mansion. 
The excursionists then returned to Coventry, 
having enjoyed their Warwickshire trip very 
much. 


j 











THE COTTESWOLD NATURALISTS’ 
FIELD CLUB. 


Tue third field meeting of this club for the 
present season took place at Weston-super-Mare 
for Swallow Cliff, to examine the geology of the 
coast line between the two places. The pro- 
gramme was attractive, and a goodly muster was 
the result. The point first reached in the day’s 
excursion was the Camp on Worle Hill, which 
immediately overhangsthe town. This large and 
important work is thought to be very Early British, 
and may mark the site of a town inbabited in 
times of extreme antiquity by persons connected 
with the large traffic known to have been carried 
on in minerals raised from the mines of the 
Mendip hills; and it is not impossible that from 
this height primitive Britons may have looked 
down on Carthaginian or even Phoenician ships, 
drawn up on the shore of Sand Bay, and taking 
in their cargoes of mineral wealth with which the 


numerous and very distinct, and are strongest at 
the east end of the enclosure, which was the 
most accessible, the steep sides of the hill form- 
ing without much trouble ample protection in 
other directions. The interior of the fortified 
space contains a considerable number of hut 
circles, and these were some few years ago care- 
fully examined by a Committee of the Somerset 
Archeological and Natural History Society. 
They are very like these of Dartmoor, and appear 
to have been made by forming a circular 
excavation a few feet in depth, the sides of 
which were built up with loose stones, and sur- 
mounted by a framework of wood, filled with 
wattle or wickerwork, and probably thatched 
with turf. 





BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THe twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
subscribers and friends of this charity was held 
on Thursday afternoon, the 31st ult., and, as 
usual, was chiefly attended by the honorary 
officers of the Institution. Mr. Edwin Lawrence, 
the president, occupied the chair. After the 
usual preliminary business had been despatched, 
the secretary, Mr. A. J. Harris, read the annual 
report. This document commenced with an 
appeal to those persons who belonged to the 
building trades, and who had not yet identified 


| themselves with the work of the Institution, to 


become subscribers at once. A large number of 
candidates were anxiously waiting to become 
the recipients of their bounty at the November 
election. Last year eight new pensioners were 
elected,—four in November and four in May. 
Of the inmates already in the Institution, five 
had died. The worshipful Company of Taylors 
had generously placed at the disposal of this 
Institution one of their almshouses at Ball’s- 
pond, with an annuity of 101. per annum, and a 
supply of coals. Since the last general meeting 
the Institution had had to deplore the loss by 
death of Mr. George Spencer Smith, who was 
one of the earliest friends of the Institution. 
Mr. Henry Manning had also died and left the 
Institution a legacy of 500/., which, when the 
duty was paid, amounted to 4501. The financial 
statement showed a total income of 2,979. 
4s. 7d., which included a balance carried forward 
from last year. 

Mr. Richardson moved, and Mr. Jemes Simp- 
son seconded the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Waldram moved, and Mr. Richardson 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the patrons, and 
the addition to the list of the names of Mr. 
Edwin Lawrence and Mr. T. H. Poynder. This 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Plucknett, in moving a very hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Lawrence, for his presidency 
during the past year, commented on the neces- 
sity of such an institution to the important 
trades with which it was more immediately 
identified. He was sure that the trade had 
largely benefited by Mr. Lawrence’s president- 
ship; and if all the subscribers were present, 
they would heartily endorse that opinion. Mr. 
Plucknett concluded, amidst cheers, by propos- 
ing the resolution. 

The words of Mr. Plucknett were confirmed 
by Mr. Richardson, in seconding the motion, 
which was then carried unanimously. 

The Chairman briefly acknowledged the com. 
pliment which had been paid him, saying that 
his best services were always at the disposal 
of so excellent a charity as that whose anni- 
versary they were then celebrating. It was 
so excellently managed by its treasurer, secre- 
tary, and other officers that his office had been 
almost a sinecure. He only wished he had been 
able to render more service to the Institution. 

Mr. James Simpson moved the thanks of the 
meeting to the vice-presidents of the Institution, 
and the following gentlemen were elected to that 
office for the ensuing year :—Mr. George Baker, 
Mr. Alfred Lawrence, Mr. Sapwell, Mr. W. 
Griffith, Mr. Mark Manley, and Mr. Philip 
Ainstie. This was carried, as was also a resolu. 
tion appointing a trustee in the room of Mr. G. 
8. Smith, deceased. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Plucknett, who it 
seems also fills the office of treasurer, was moved 
by Mr. Waldram, seconded by Mr. Richardson, 
and carried unanimously. 

Thanks were also voted to the directors. The 
list for the énsuing year is as follows :—Messrs. 
George Dines, Matthew Hall, George and Richard 
Head, Mark Manley, 8. L. Mann, W. Nicholson, 
W. R. Rogers, and Thos. Stirling. 





region then abounded. The ramparts are very 


Votes of thanks were also passed to Mr. 


Joseph Burn, hon. sec. of the managing com- 
mittee, the auditors (Messrs. 8S. H. Head and J. 
H. Hunter), and the solicitors (Messrs. Jacques, 
Edwards, & Co.), and the meeting closed with a 
hearty vote of thanks to the chairman. 





INJURED FRESCO. 

It would be well if the term fresco were not, 
as it commonly is, indiscriminately applied to 
every kind of wall-painting, as by thus having 
all the imperfections of other processes heaped 
upon it, one of the most ancient and best 
methods of mural decoration is undeservedly 
brought into disrepute. Mr. Herbert’s picture 
of the “Tables of the Law,” recently referred 
to in the House of Commons, is, I believe, 
painted in water-glass, not fresco. The term 
fresco is improperly applied to any method of 
painting but that on fresh mortar. As a rule, 
our painters have not had sufficient practice and 
experience in fresco-painting to master the 
method, and to understand its manipulation 
under different conditions of the weather. A 
great deal has been said about the effects of an 
English climate on fresco, but it should be 
recollected that the base of fresco-painting ie 
good mortar, and that good mortar has never 
been discarded by the builders, from the Roman 
occupation to the present day. And, if per- 
mitted to indulge in a very small joke, we might 
say, that in England good mortar has always 
exhibited the endurance of a “ regular brick.” 

W. Cave Tuomas, 
Author of the “ Methods of Mural Painting.” 








VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 

Havine read all published in your paper on 
the ventilation of sewers, I fear that the whole 
question merges in the following incident. Last 
year two men were working in a rosin.-still at 
Crew’s Hole, Bristol, and not appearing at 
breakfast, search was made for them, when 
they were found in a sitting position, apparently 
asleep, but dead; a candle burning, and no 
noxious vapour perceptible in the still. At the 
inquest it seemed that the following were the 
temperatures :—On the top of the still, 103° 
Fahrenheit ; on the ground, only 78°; and inside 
the still, 84°; the consequence was there was 
no circulation of the atmosphere. The air in 
the still, having more specific gravity than 
that above, would not rise; and that near the 
ground, still heavier, could not ascend through 
the bottom. The air within becoming gradually 
charged with carbonic acid gas exhaled from 
the lungs of the unfortunate men, they were 
suffocated. A verdict by jury accordingly. 

It is perfectly clear that exposed rain-water 
pipes will not ventilate a sewer in the summer, 
as the temperature of a sewer is colder; nor 
can it in the winter. Being a small tube, sur- 
rounded with a cold atmosphere, condensation 
would check it before it rose half-way, as 
thoroughly as Arnott’s ventilators stop when the 
fire is out and the shaft becomes cold. To pass 
up hot air or gas when it is surrounded with 
cold air, and not guarded, is a nut which all may 
try to crack, but will assuredly failin. The only 
method, therefore, is either natural,—namely, 
wind-pressure, by displacement and pressure; or 
artificial,— namely, subtraction. By heated 
shafts causing vacuum by wind-pressure we 
should gain equilibrium of temperature, the 
gases would be more dispersed, consequently 
less dangerous, being diluted by pure air; and 
greater circulation would help impure gases to 
pass off without becoming poisonous. 

M. Tossxxt. 








LONDON CEMETERIES. 

It is stated that sites for two new cemeteries 
have been selected for the purpose of forming 
additional burial accommodation for the western 
and southern districts of London; and that a 
limited company is in course of formation with the 
view of carrying the same into effect. The sites 
choxen are situated at Acton-green, in the parish 
of Acton, close to the Turnham-green Railway 
Station, for the western districts; and at Nor- 
bury-hill, Streatham, for the southern districts 
of London. The grounds of these cemeteries are 
to be laid out by an eminent landscape gardener, 
and will be of an ornamental character. When 


the crowded state of the existing public cemeteries 
is realised, the present movement cannot be 
viewed as premature. The subject is now under 
the consideration of Mr. P. H. Holland, the 
Government Medical Inspector, who will report 





as soon as practicable. 
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THE DRAINAGE AND HEALTH OF 
MARGATE. 


Goop resolutions by the dozen, made by 
the town council since the date of the last 
article upon this subject (Builder, September 
2nd, 1871), have paved the way to some 
definite action in the very important questions 
of abolishing the old-fashioned used-up cess- 
pools and dealing with the sewer system asa 
whole; and lately the perception of the cor. 
poration has been quickened by a visit on the 
invocation of the resident medical men, from 
Dr. Gwynne Harries, one of the medical 
inspectors of the Government Local Board. 

Previously, however, to the visit of Dr. Harries 
the sanitary committee of the council drew up a 
report on the condition of the town, which has 





been printed and circulated in the neighbour- | ag 


hood, and from which we make the following 


interesting extracts :— 

“The physical contour of the town is that of two 
valleys and two hills, The subsoil is chalk, mostly the 
friable Thanet chalk, but in some places it is of e hard 
and almost rocky character, standing with ease to a 
height of 20 or more feet perpendicularly under the 
operations of the excavator. 8 cretaceous deposit has 
been perforated to a depth of nearly 500 ft. in the neigh- 
bourhood, and is believed to extend to a depth of 1,000 ft. 
from the surface. The dip of the stratification is sea- 
wards, and the angle of dip is small.” 

The great offence charged against the whole. 
someness of the borough,—for of its general 
high tone of health there cannot be a doubt,—is 
the prevalence of the cesspool system and the 
total absence (save on the Royal-crescent and 
Hatfield Bay Estates) of efficient tubular 
drainage. To this very serious charge the 
sanitary authorities plead guilty, but with ex- 
tenuating circumstances. Here is their plea :— 

** As a matter of fact, ay og cesspools attached 
to almost every house, sunk from 12 ft. to 40 ft. deep in 
the chalk, receive the sulliage, and owing to the porosity 
of the chalk, the liquid ter for the most part quickly 
passes away by absorption and filtration into the ioter- 
stices thereof, and is thus lost to sight; while, at least for 
@ lengthened period, only the solid portions remain 
behind. These cesspools (owing to the great dryness of 
the superficial chalk into which they pass) require onl 
to be opened at intervals of years, often at long interv 
of ten to twenty or thirty t py and are then found to 
contain more or less of fluid and semi-solid matter, often 
only a few feet of tenacious and frequently not very 
offensive matter, and it is remarkable that the operations 
of the cesspool system, fraught as they are with large 
fatality in other soils of a clayey and retentive nature, 
have not been found so deleterious in this district, and the 
town has been most signally exempted from disease and 
death in every epidemic visitation which has occurred in 
the district within the knowledge of the members of this 
Council,” 

Notwithstanding the fact commented upon in 
the concluding paragraph of the above extract, 
the feeling becoming more and more general 
in the district that the cesspool system was 
overdone, and that some better system should be 
introduced ; and those who, for the most part, 
were disposed to act on the “let-well-alone 
principle, and do nothing, were and are 
gradually coming to feel that the knowledge of 
this great sanitary deficiency is extensive and 
injurious, and that many of the wealthier and 
better-informed visitors and their friends were 
deterred from making their customary sojourn 
in the town in consequence, and thus it became 
observable that three classes of opinion were 
represented in the council, viz. :— 

1. Those who were convinced that drainage 
was needed. : 

2. Those who were not convinced, but thought 
drainage expedient. 

8. Those who were convinced of the necessity 
and expediency of letting things remain as of 
old. 

Of these, the two former appear to have been 
always disposed to work in some sort of unison ; 
but the “ do-nothings,”—that is, the third of the 
above classes,—have hitherto had the numerical 
preponderance, and have thus effectually stopped 
the way. 

But we observe from the various newspaper 
reports of the doings of the council, as they 
periodically appear in the Margate Guardian 
and Keble’s Gazette, that under the stimulus of 
Dr. Gwynne Harris’s presence among them, the 
ranks of the second class (the expediency men) 
are being augmented from those of the third, 
and the introduction of a general and compre- 
hensive scheme of drainage for the whole 
borough seems now to be imminent, or, at least, 
only the matter of a few months’ delay. 

The Margate season is conspicuously flat this 
year, the number and status of the visitors being 
quite beneath the customary average. Possibly, 
this is in some degree owing to the well- 


intentioned efforts of the resident medical — 


titioners in publishing a memorial setting forth 
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“that the sanitary condition of the town is 
exceedingly bad,” and adding that “low types 
of disease, caused or aggravated by defective 
drainage, are constantly prevalent”; and in com- 
menting upon which, the sanitary committee, 
while combating its accuracy, take occasion to 
remark :— 


“The publication of this very memorial of the medical 
men will contribute largely, and has no doubt contributed 
largely, to deter visitors from coming to our town, and its 
effect most probably has been to cause hesitation in the 
minds of some non-resident members of the medical 
faculty who have hitherto customarily sent their patients 
to our waters,” 


We observe that this report of the Margate 
Sanitary Committee of the borough is dated 
February, 1873, and concludes in these words :— 


‘* The Council are looking with anxiety to the time for 
action in the introduction of a complete system of sewer- 
e, and anxious to proceed as soon as they can at all see 
with any degree of certainty in what munner the sewage 
products can be dealt with or utilized. A committee of 
seven members of the Council, who had been sent to 
inspect several (in all seventeen) towns which had the re- 
putation of being well and efficiently drained, by their 
report of the 29th August, 1871, did not agree in advising 
that either deportation or works of utilization should be 
adopted, and the Council, after many debates thereon, 
resolvei to take no immediate action in the matter, or to 
venture upon so very large an expenditure with only a 
prospect of problematical success,” 


The whole question has, however, been stirred 


up again by this official visit of Dr. Harris, and | p 


probably, at no very distant date, we shall have 
occasion to comment upon what has been done 
in reference thereto. At any rate, we hope so. 








SKETCHING IN FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


Sir,—As we are now, most of us, contem- 
plating holiday tours, in which probably some 
amount of sketching will be accomplished, it 
may interest some of your readers to hear the 
experiences at St. Ouen’s, Rouen, of a canon 
attached to one of our most beautiful cathedrals 
(where, I may state, no unreasonable restric- 
tions are placed in the way of sketchers). This 
gentleman, indignant at the brusque manner in 
which one of the members of his family was 
treated by the “‘ Suisse,” was energetic enough 
to write to the editor of a local journal,* who 
promptly took notice of the complaint in a 
lead'ng article. I beg to inclose a cutting of 
the paragraph relating to it. E. B. F. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Fall of a Chimney at Felling Chemical Works. 
A large chimney at the Felling Chemical Com. 
pany’s Works has fallen. Fortunately no lives 
were lost, nor any person injured, but the damage 
is said to amount to several thousands of pounds. 
A contractor from Manchester and a number 
of men, who had previously been engaged in 
repairing and altering some of the other chim- 
neys in the factory, were working at this 
chimney until a short time before it fell. It 
was the largest chimney in the works, being 
about 210 ft. high, and has been out of plumb 
for some years. The operations going on 
were with the object of restoring it to its 
proper position. A good many bricks had been 
cut out of the chimney at about 20 ft. or 30 ft. 
from the ground, and shortly after 4 o’clock 
the workmen noticed that lime was occasionally 
falling, and from that and other appearances, 
it was decided to cease work. The falling of 
the lime was followed by slight, and then by 
heavier oscillations, and at half-past four the 
huge chimney toppled over and fell to the 
ground. The buildings in the neighbourhood 
were greatly damaged; but the most serious 
loss is in the destruction of two acid cham. 
bers, and the partial destruction of a third. 

Fall of a Ceiling at Brighouse.—The whole of 
the ceiling in a bedroom of Mr. William Armi- 
tage’s house, Walker’s buildings, has fallen in. 
The bed was almost entirely broken up by the 
weight of the débris falling upon it, cnd other 
furniture injured. With the usual stupidity a 
cross beam end was inserted right into the 
chimney. On this beam other beams for hold- 
ing the laths were nailed. The beam in the 
chimney had become ignited, and had been 
burning many days, and, having burnt to the 
front of the chimney-stack, had set fire to the 
woodwork, when the whole gave way and fell. 
The damage is estimated at about 10/., but 
several lives were at stake. 

Fatal Accident in a Sewer at Eccles. — An in. 
quest has been held on the body of an excavator 


* See Journal de Rouen, du Samedi, 26 Juillet, 1873, 
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who was working for Messrs. G. Gilbert & 
Son, contractors, Oldfield-road, Salford, in a 
sewer in Albert-street, Eccles. Preparations 
were being made for propping the sides of the 
excavation ; timber for side pieces had been 
lowered into the hole, and the “ stretchers,” or 
cross pieces, were about to be adjusted, when a 
large quantity of earth on one side of the cutting 
fell, carrying with it several side pieces of 
timber which had been fixed. Deceased and 
two other men who were at the bottom of the 
sewer, which was about 6 feet deep, were 
partly buried in the fallen earth. One of the 
planks fell against deceased’s chest, and, 
although he was only partly embedded five or 
six minutes, he was quite dead when extricated. 
A week before the accident deceased told his 
wife that he did not like working in the sewer, 
as its sides did not appear to be safe. He did 
not, however, mention this to his foreman.—The 
jary returned a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Stalybridge.-—The stonemasons have struck 
work. They have hitherto been working 55§ 
hours per week, but demand that that number 
be reduced to 48}. A conference has taken 
lace between the men and their employers, at 
which the former agreed to modify their demand 
by one hoar, but the masters wished to pay by 
the hour. The men refused, and demanded to 
be paid by the day, and the conference broke 
up without a satisfactory settlement being 
come to. 

Blackburn.—Deputations of the journeymen 
joiners and carpenters have waited upon their 
employers to see if some arrangement could not 
be arrived at in reference to the question of 
wages. The majority expressed their willing- 
ness to pay 7}d. per hour, being an increase of 
4d. per hour. This was reported to a meeting 
= the men, and it was resolved to accept the 

er. 

Bristol—For many weeks a number of the 
carpenters and joiners of Bristol had been on 
strike, in consequence of having failed to obtain 
from their employers what they considered a 
proper rate of wages. They were getting before 
the strike 63d. per hour, and demanded 74., 
which the masters declined to give, not seeing 
their way clear to do so. The employers have 
now made a concession, for at a largely-attended 
meeting at the Athenzoum, Mr. W. Brock in the 
chair, it has been resolved that the wages of the 
carpenters and joiners be 63d. per hour. The 
secretary (Mr. Alsop) was requested to forward 
a copy of this decision to the executive com- 
mittee acting on behalf of the men, and it is 
hoped that this concession will be accepted, and 
thus put an end to the strike. 

Sheffield.—The engineers’ strike still con. 
tinues. 

English Assistance to Foreign Workmen on 
Strike—The locked-out building operatives at 
Hamburg have received the gift of 1,0001. from 
the working men in the English coal districts, 
and have, on the strength of that support, 
refused to resume work. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


London.—The London School Board have 


resolved :— 

** That the tender of Messrs. W. Wigmore, of Fulham, 
amounting to 6,700/., for the erection of a school to pro- 
vide accommodation for 795 children, in Saunders’-road, 
Notting-hill, be accepted ; that the tender of Mr. J. High, 
of Lower Clapton, amounting to 8,698/., for the erection 
of a school to provide accommodation for 1,107 children, 
in Anglers’-gardens, Islington, be accepted; that the 
tender of Messrs. W. H. & J. Mansbridge, amounting to 
6,7401., for the erection of a school to provide accommo- 
dation for 799 children, in Johannah-street, Lambeth, be 
accepted ; that the tender of Messrs. W. H. & J. Mans- 
bridge, amounting to 8,356/., for the erection of a school 
to provide accommodation for 1,110 children, in Camden- 
street, IK be accepted; that the tender of 
Messrs. W. H. & J. Mansbridge, amounting to 6,637/., for 
the erection of a school to provide accommodation for 
1,023 children, in Aldenham - street, Marylebone, be 
accepted ; that the tender of Messrs. W. H. & J. Mans- 
bridge, amounting to 6,606/., for the erection of a school 
ag Ly fa 

» Blackfri acce 3 the 
tender of Messrs. Cooke & Green, amounting to 5,770i., 
for the erection of a school to provide accommodation for 
784 chi in Laxon-street, Southwark, be accepted ; 
that the ler of Mr. A. Sheffield, amounting to 7,368/., 
for the erection of a school to provide accommodation for 
920 children, in Bow-common-lane, Tower Hamlets, be 
og oat and that the tender of. Mr. T. Eanor, amount- 
ing to 3,2102., for the erection of a graded school, to 
ae teero 366 children, in Northey-street, Limehouse, 


Manchester.—From the minutes of the Sites 





and Building Committee, it appeared that the 
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committee had considered the competitive de- 
signs for new schools in Vine-street, Hulme, and 
Hvery-street, Ancoats, and had recommended 
that the Board should adopt Messrs. J. M. & H. 
Taylor’s plana for the Vine-street School, and 
that the first premium be given to Mr. H. Lord, 
and the second to Mr. W. Dawes. The com- 
mittee also recommended the Bvuard to adopt 
Mr. W. Dawes’s plans for the Every-street 
School, the first premium to be given to Mr. H. 
Lord, and the second to Measrs. J. M. & H. Taylor. 
The recommendation in reference to Vine-street 
School was adopted without much comment, but 
on the second recommendation of the com- 
mittee being put to the meeting, Mr. Maclure 
moved an amendment, to the effect that the 
design of Mr. Lord be adopted. The amend- 
ment was seconded by the chairman, who said 
he should vote in favour of Mr. Lord’s designs, 
because they were simple, and in accordance 
with the instructions issued to competing archi- 
tects. Mr. Alderman Lamb complained that the 
architects had not been fairly treated by the 
Board. Finally, the amendment was put to the 
vote and lost. The recommendation of the com- 
mittee was accordingly carried. The Clerk read 
a@ letter from the Rev. E. Hewlett, Rector of 
St. Paul’s, Brunswick-street, in reference to the 
proposed erection of a Board school in Rusholme- 
road. The rev. gentleman, in effect, stated that 
the new school was unnecessary. The letter 
was referred to the Sites and Building Com- 
mittee. 

Leeds.—The report of the Sites and Buildings 
Committee recommended 

“The acceptance of the following tenders for the Cross 
Stamford-street School, subject to approval by the Edu- 
cation Department:—Carpenters and jeciners’ work, 
Jno. Benton, 1,115/.; plumbers and glaziers’ work, 
H. Braithwaite & Co., 257/. 38. ; slaters’ work, W. Pyeock 
& Son, 2631. 5s.; plasterers’ work, Wm. Helmsley, 160/. ; 
ironfounders and smiths’ work, Heaps & Robinson, 314/. ; 
fire work, Jos, Walker, 70/, 1s. 10d. ; total, 

179/, 98. 10d.”” 

The committee further recommended the ap- 
pointment of an additional clerk of works, and 
asked for power toadvertise for and provisionally 
appoint such officer, at a salary of 2/. 2s. per 
week. The Bewerley-street School being now 
completed, the committee thought it desirable, 
being the first school of the Board, that it should 
be formally opened by the Board. They had 
accordingly made provisional arrangements for 
such opening on the 8th inst., in connexion with 
the laying of memorial and foundation-stones of 
the new schools. They recommended that the 
Board sanction such formal opening. 

Mr. Kendall moved, and Mr. Armitage 
seconded,— 

“That it be an instruction to the Board architect, in 
preparing further plans for schools, to provide, wherever 
practicable, means of internal communication between 
the various departments.” 

As an amendment, Mr. Woolley moved, and 
Mr. Long seconded,— 

“That in the two-story buildings an internal communi- 
cation be made between the schools, and in schools on 
the ground-floor such communication be made between 
the girls’ and the infants’ schools,” 

The amendment was lost. Dr. Heaton then 
moved, and Mr. Wilson seconded, that the ques- 
tion be referred back to the Sites and Buildings 
Committee. This wasalso lost. The division on 
the original motion resulted in a tie, whereupon 
the chairman gave his casting vote in favour of 
it, and it was adopted. 








PARLIAMENTARY. 


South Kensington Musewm.—In reply to Lord 
Elcho, Mr. W. E. Forster said that Government 
were now in communication with the trustees of 
the British Museum as to the transference to 
them of the control of Kensington Museum, but 
that no arrangement had yet been arrived at. 

The Frescoes in the Houses of Parliament.—In 
reply to Mr. Bowring, Mr. Ayrton said it was 
andoubtedly true that for some time past the 
surfaces of these pictures had presented an ap- 
pearance which detracted from their effect, but 
what was the exact nature or cause of this 
appearance had not been ascertained. There 
‘was very great difficulty in deciding whether it 
arose from actual decay of the picture, or 
whether it arose from a mere efflorescence on 
the surface. Mr. Richmond, R.A., had come to 
the conclusion that it was only an efflorescence 
on the surface of the picture, which could be 
removed, and which would leave the picture 

nearly as good as it originally was when painted. 
The question required chemical investigation, 
and Dr. Percy was now applying himself in the 


———————— 


examination of the substance taken off the 
picture. He (Mr. Ayrton) had arranged to get 
the assistance of an eminent picture-cleaner, 
who was recommended by Mr. Richmond as best 
qualified for the purpose. He had spoken of 
Mr. Maclise’s picture, but with regard to Mr. 
Herbert’s picture he did not wish to make any 
observation until he had communicated with 
that gentleman. 

The New Offices in Parliament-street. — In 
reply to Lord Redesdale, in the Lords, 
the Duke of St. Albans said, that the build- 
ings in Parliament-street, in front of the 
new public offices, would be taken down before 
the meeting of Parliament next year, and 
that there was no intention to apply to Parlia- 
ment for power to purchase property in any of 
the places mentioned by the noble lord. The 
Earl of Carnarvon testified to the importance of 
seeing after the sites referred to, which he be- 
lieved could be had on easy terms, and remarked 
that we were constantly in the habit of paying 
exorbitant prices for land. 








THE NEW OLD STYLE. 


Mr. Eprtor,—I have from the commencement 
of the Builder been a subscriber and an occasional 
contributor to its pages; for I have ever re- 
garded it as the drama is represented by our 
immortal bard, as holding up the mirror to 
nature; so the Builder reflects the passing 
events and productions of the day in architec- 
ture. But I must own that as, I suppose, it 
would be the endeavour of the dramatist to 
avoid whatever is offensive in nature, so the 
Builder would not record the deformities, which 
crop up day by day, but rather give specimens of 
the genius of the profession for our admiration 
and instruction. Now, I must own that I have 
been taken aback by the illustration in your 
number last Saturday, August 2, of the block of 
Offices in Leadenhall-street, and I cannot con. 
ceive what motive could have induced its author, 
a man of acknowledged talent, to rake up a type 
of the very lowest state of corrupt erection in 
the City of London, of a period that marks the 
senility of decaying taste. In the history of art, 
it is important to rescue any specimen that 
marks a phase of any special time. But to 
reproduce such a contortion of every feature 
of architecture amazes me, for doubtless the 
talented author, in his search for novelty, must 
surely be aware that such buildings mark the 
absence of high art (and there may be high art 
even in the humblest dwelling), the absence of 
the architect, and the ignorant handling of the 
mere mechanic, the carpenter, the bricklayer, or 
plasterer; and I say this despite the opinion of 
a late writer in the Quarterly, who attributes 
the genius of that class in building to all its fine 
productions. This elevation seems like the last 
somersault or gambol of the agile gymnast, who 
seeks at the end of his performance to extort a 
laugh from the spectators at whatever cost of 
contortion and al effort. But such a work 
of the Gold Medallist of the Royal Academy and 
Silver Medallist of the Institute is a sad spectacle 
of the abuse of high powers in the artist and 
draughtsman, who is capable of nobler things. 
Tos. Leverton DoNnaLpDson, 








PROPOSED MONUMENT TO THE LATE 
BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


MEeETINGs are being held to carry out a very 
general desire to erect a memorial of the late 
Bishop of Winchester, and various schemes have 
been suggested with the view of realising some 
favourite idea of the suggester, sometimes with 
very little reference, or appropriateness, to the 
purpose ostensibly in view. One of them even 
contemplates the cutting up of the bishop’s 
diocese into pieces,—an idea against which his re- 
latives naturally protest. Sir G.G. Scott suggests 
the restoration or improvement of St. Saviour’s 
Church, in Southwark,—an excellent idea in 
itself and by itself, but not a proper channel 
into which to divert the feeling and the fund 
expressive solely of regret for the loss of a good 
and celebrated man.* A third suggests a college 
for overworked clergy, and one for mission 
clergy,—both valuable ideas, and well worthy 
of consideration for their own sakes. A fourth 
suggests a scheme in connexion with the African 
slave trade and missionary scholarships, and so 





* We have received a letter from Mr. F. T. Dollman 
announcing his intention to publish illustrations of this 





on. All such stray or errant suggestions ought 
to merge into the one simple idea of a monu- 
ment useless in all respects but the one purpose 
of properly commemorating the deceased. 

At the funeral, at Lavington, there came to 
do honour to him a vast assemblage of clergy- 
men and the general public. The Dean of 
Windsor represented the Queen, and the Hon. 
C. Wood the Prince of Wales. Several of the 
nobility and members of the House of Commons 
were present. After the ceremony a meeting 
was heldin front of Lavington House, the 
Bishop of Chichester presiding ; and it was aureed 
that at the place where the bishop met with his 
accident a monument should be erected to his 
memory. A committee was appointed for carry. 
ing out this object. 

A sepulchral monument in Winchester Cathe- 
dral has also been suggested. 

The memorial, whatever it be, ought to be of 
a distinctively personal character, and so in. 
separably associated with his name. A memorial 
to mark the spot where the Bishop fell has 
been designed by Mr. Street. 








OPENING OF ST. CHAD’S COLLEGE, 
DENSTONE. 


Turs ceremonial has taken place in the pre- 
sence of a large number of members of the 
Church of England in Staffordshire and the 
neighbouring counties. 

The new schools—of the design of which we 
have already given some account—occopy an 
elevated site, which was presevted by Sir Per. 
ceval Heywood, bart. Much remains to be 
done to fit the uildings for the reception of 
pupils in October. When completed, the school 
will afford accommodation for 400 students; but 
it is intended to endeavour so far to cbmplete 
the building at an early date as to receive 100 
students to commence with. The building is 
in the Early Decorated style of architecture, 
with high roofs and dormers. The ground plan 
resembles in form the letter H, there being two 
quadrangles, of which one side is left open. the 
connecting central building being the school- 
room block. The wings of the western quad. 
rangle consist of dormitories and class-rooms, 
while those of the eastern quadrangle will con- 
sist of the chapel and the dining-hall. In fact, 
the college will closely resemble that already 
existing at Hurstpierpoint, where the same class 
of boys are educated as it is intended to receive 
into the new college. The dormitories—eight 
in number—will accommodate fifty,boys each, 
the rooms being lofty, well lighted ventilated, 
and commodious lavatories &c. being attached. 
Libraries and a gymnasium for the masters and 
boys will be placed in the south wing, while 
residences for the head master and second master 
occupy the ends of the north wing, rooms being 
set apart for the assistant masters, the chaplain, 
the provosts’ visitors, &c. The dimensions of 
the great schoolroom are 100 ft. by 32 ft., with 
lofty open roof, and it will communicate with 
the dining-hall below by means of a wide flight 
of stone stairs. At the angles of intersection of 
the central and wing buildings are two lofty 
towers, in which are placed large water-tanks 
for the supply of the building. The whole 
building is of white Alton stone, with red bands, 
and the roof is of tiles. A bathing place will be 
provided on the river Churnet, which flows at 
the foot of the high ground on which the college 
stands. 








DAMAGING MASTERS’ PROPERTY. 


At the Mansion House last week, John Bastin, 
@ plumber, was charged with an act of wilful 
damage. The prisoner was in the service of 
Messrs. Hill & Sons, builders, and was engaged, 
with other workmen, in repairing the roof of the 
church of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. On Thurs- 
day week he was detected in the act of spoiling 
and ing a large sheet of lead, weighing 
601b., about to be used in the repairs, When 
asked what he was going to do with it, he replied 
that he was aboat to get beer with it, as he was 
suffering greatly from heat. The value of the 
lead was about 12s., and the prisoner had spoilt 
it very much. for the purpose for which it was 
intended to be used, by cutting deeply into it 
with asaw. He was earning about 21. a week 
at the time. The Lord Mayor, after consulting 


with Mr. Oke, the chief clerk, said he feared 
there was among some workmen a very loose 








church; ‘but as the letter has already « in the 
Times, it is quite unnecessary for us to print it. « 


kind of morality in dealing with their masters’ 
property. This case was one in point, and he 
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urged the prisoner, and all. whom it. might con- 
cern, to let it bea warning to him for the future. 
Taking all the circumstances into consideration 
he fined him 50s. for the wilful damage, and 5s., 
the value of the lead he had spoiled, with the 
alternative of seven days’ imprisonment. Before 
the court rose the prisoner paid the fines and 
was liberated. 








NAME! NAME!! 


§S1r,— Having named every one concerned with 
the enlargement and restoration of Cheshunt 
Church but the architect, perhaps the Builder 
will name as such your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH CLARKE. 


*,* We print this note, but take the oppor- 
tunity to say that we do not consider ourselves 
bound to publish the name of the architect of 
every work alluded to in our pages, or on all 
occasions the names of those who have been 
concerned in the execution of it. We have been 
too considerate in this respect. The fact is we 
have given a popularity to some of our brother. 
architects that they do not in any respect 
merit, of which good-natured proceeding some 
few of them, moreover, have shown when oppor- 
tunities occurred but scant appreciation. 








WISBEACH. 


Tue town-hall here was recently reopened, 
after having been pulled down (except the front 
wall), and rebuilt on an enlarged and improved 
scale and plan. 

The building now comprises spacious and lofty 
council chambers, magistrates’ and committee 
rooms, police-offices and cells, lavatories, &c.,— 
the whole lighted by gas with sunlight burners. 

The works have been carried out by Mr. James 
J. Fest, of Melton Mowbray, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of the architects, 
Messrs. Mumford & Townsend. 








FREEMASONRY, NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 

Sir,—A building is now being erected in the 
capital city of the colony of Natal for the uses 
of the Masonic Lodge, Prince Alfred, No. 956. 
The building is intended to be used at once as a 
lodge-room, but when the circumstances of the 
lodge will warrant the building of a suitable 
Masonic Temple, the former will be converted to 
the purposes of a Masonicschool. The designs are 
by Bro. G. Loveday, under whose supervision 
the building is now being erected. A notice of 
this in the columns of the Builder will greatly 
oblige the Masons in this part of South Africa. 

Joun D. Burner, 








ASPHALTE AND WOOD PAVEMENT. 


Art the last meeting of the City Commissioners 
of Sewers, a report from the streets committee 
was brought up, recommending that Gresham. 
street, St. Ann’s-lane, a part of the Old Bailey, 
Lawrence-lane, Bow-lane, and Wood-street, be 
paved with asptalte by the Val de Travers 
Company; that Old Jewry, Clement’s-lane, 
Finch-lane, and Castle-street, Holborn, be paved 
with asphalte by the Limmer Company; and 
that, having considered the memorial of the 
inhabitants, they recommend that Houndsditeh 
be repaved with either asphalte or wood. They 
also recommended an extension of the wood 
pavement in Great Tower-street and at the 
entrance of Seething-lane; and that a report 
prepared by the engineer upon the condition of 
the aspbalte pavements be printed for the use of 
the commissioners. A memorial (which was 
referred to the streets committee) was presented 
by Mr. Charch, manager of the London Omnibus. 
Company, and Messrs. Pickford, carriers, against 
the use of asphaite on any of the public 
thoroughfares of the City, on account of the 
danger and injuries caused to horses by its 
slipperiness. Some discussion took place, 
course of which it was moved that wood be laid 
down instead of asphalte, but eventually the 
recommendations of the committee were adopted. 
Mr. Church stated while before the commis. 
sioners that the number of horses that fell on 
wood paving was so few as not to be: worth 
noticing. This is remarkable considering the 
complaints made while wood paving was tried on 
a former occasion, unless indeed we keep in view 
that few horses have just now any opportunity 
of either running or falling on wood pavement,. 


in the | P 





An experiment is reported in the Manchester 
City News as having been tried with Val de 
Travers asphalte as a 
roofing, The experiment was tried at the works 
of the Val de Travers Paving Company at 
Ancoats, Manchester, and is said to have been 
severe, and entirely satisfactory. Heat softened 
the asphalte, but it would not burn, and cold 
water immediately rebardened it, so that the 
flames did not even soften the asphalte where 
the water was thrown upon it. Representatives 
of various insurance companies were present. 








ARCHITECT-CONTRACTORS. 


Ar the Northumberland assizes, before Mr. Justice 
Brett, and a special jury, the case of Hepple v. Greener, 
turned upon the important question as to the right of 
contraet ee jon upon the works 
con for. 

The plaintiff, Mr. Hepple, claimed 2501. as architect's 
commission, at 2} per cent., on works executed to the 
value of 10,000/.; and Mr. Crompton, who for 
the plaintiff, contended that the mere fact of his client 
being the builder of the works, did not compel him to act 
as architect without being remunerated for his services. 
Had not Mr. Hepple acted as architect, the def-ndant 
would have had to retain the services of snother 
" id him the 24 per cent. on the 10,0002, 

Mr. C. Russell, Q.C., said the defence was, that the 
works themselves were tendered for, and executed by the 

laintiff, and he was paid for them, and there was no 
‘oundation for a furtherclaim for architect's commission. 

The Jury gave a verdict for the defendant. 








CHURCHES OVER RAILWAYS. 


S1rx,—Your correspondent, “K,” is in error when he 

states that St. Paul's Church, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, is 

built over the Hastings tunnel. This is not the case; the 

church is.on the north side of the tunnel, and quite clear 

of it, as can be seen at any time. . 

By a map of the borough of Hastings, the fi 

marked thereon, showing the relative levels of 

show that there is a considerably distance than 

100 ft. between the level of the rails and the floor line of 
infomms me that the 


the church. 
A builder, who I believe knows, 

= on which the church is built is anything but ‘ se 

an ny b 


Another correspondent writes :— 

The church of St. Paul is not built upon the mooton 
tunnel, the south wall of south aisle being nearly 20 ft. 
from the north side of the tannel. There is much vibra- 


tion at times, but no settlements have ee e 








MARGATE DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 


S1r,—Referring to the complaint by ‘A Competitor” 
in your last impression :— 

The particulars of this competition now before me are 
dated 3ist of March last, and early in April I, intending 
to compete, waited on the polite secretary, Mr. Warwick, 
at the offices‘in Cannon-street, and ‘‘ bothered”’ him by a 
lot of questions such as these :—Will you make the 
ning or any similar itions, viz., 

1. Uniformity in the scale of drawings, 

2. Exclusion of colour. 

8. Exclasion of gold frames and 

4. sr terse 2 two or three perspectives. 

6. Professional assistance in judging of the _. ¢ 

But I found that no promises on any of t points 
would be made. The mentioned 
one name of an architect, and as I knew was very 
intimate with a leading member of the committee and his 
family, and Mr. Warwick expressed a hope that the 
number of designs sent in would be very small, I set my- 
self to work to find out all I could about the chances of 
the named architect, and from all I learned I drew the 
conclusion that I should not draw the prize. Mr. Drewe 
has friends, as well as talent, and this is not his first com- 
petitive success ; for do not the columns of the Builder of 
that date announce by an advertisement that on the 21st 
of Feb., 1871, two years ago, he won a competition for a 
school at Margate (since built), in which, by a coin- 
cidence, his own cousin, or his cousin’s wife, was the 
judge. Iam glad that.in the ‘‘ Asylam” matter I have 
not the right. to subscribe myself, 

AyoTuEr CoMPEtiror. 


8tr,—My attention having been called to a letter in 
‘our issue of the 2nd instant from ‘‘ A Competitor,” I 
to state that Mr. Drew‘‘e,” of the firm of Drewe & 
Bower, of Margate, is in no way related to the treasurer 
of this asylam, Mr. Beriah Drew (the names are spelt 
differently) ; and that the same remark applies to Mr. 
Watson, the second successful com r, who is @ per- 
fect stranger to our principal, the Rev. Jas. H. Watson. 
A sub-committee devoted nearly a fortnight to examining 


the various plans, and agreed to without any 
difference oF. inion; but in the interest of ‘‘ perfect im- 


partiality” it was decided not to present the same to the 
general committee until the opinion of some eminent 
member of the profession had taken. To this end 
Mr. Thomas Henry Wyatt was invited to examine all the 
lans. Mr. Wyatt presented a report which enabled the 
sub-committee (without giving any further consideration 
to the subject) to recommend how the premiums should be 
awarded. I will only add that it was not till the general 
committee had most considered the two regents 
that the sealed envelopes containing the mottoes of the 
successful competitors were and their names ascer- 
tuined. — this > aman I 

feel that co was 
honourable manner, and that (to use your correspondent’s 
own words) the designs of the referred to ‘‘ were 
deservedly selected 


*.* The publication of three other letterson this su 
ject is rendered unnecessary by this very 
statement from the Secretary. : 


material for | in America, 


MOVING BUILDINGS. 


Srr,—In your remarks in reference to moving buildings 
you mention my proposition to raise and 
move Northumberland House as by an American. I beg 
to say that I am an Englishman, born in Lambet! 
London ; but resided in America for some years, where 
had the advantage of learning how to raise and move 


buildings on to new foundations, 
Haewer P. Pircuzs, 








FIREPROOF WOODEN HOUSES. 


* Iwpvrateor infect wood with fixed salt, sulphate of} 
soda, common alum, green vitriol. Coat ail the wood- 
work with a thin mortar laid on with a brush. Make this 
coat as thick as possible. Poplar will not burn.”’— Times, 


| Bir,—May-.I venture to draw. attention to the above 
to tell 


extract, to ask some of your co 
me if the facts therein stated are true ; or where I could 
obtain further information on the subject ? Decent houses 


of wood, if tolerably fireproof, would, in the dearness of 


brick, be a boon to working men. I have bought a 
bit of land to Leeds, and purpose erecting at once & 
small house of wood for m As probably the preju- 


dice against them will be great at first, I am therefore 
“— anxious to obtain information on the ge B. 
B, Is it true that poplar will not burn 








THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Tue Quarterly statement of this Fund, dated 
July, 1873, has been published at the Society's 
Office, 9, Pali-mall Hast, and by Bentley, of 
Burlington-street. The statement is an inte. 
resting one. Besides the reports of Lieutenant 
Conder and Mr. C. F. Tyrrwhitt Drake, it con- 
tains an account of the. proceedings of the New 
American Society, and Notes on an Interrupted 
French Sarvey, on our Lord’s Tomb, on the 
Hamath Inscriptions, onthe “‘ Second City” and 
the “Middle City,” and on the newly-found 
Samaritan Stone; besides the Report of the 
Annual Meeting; and Lists of Subscriptions, 
Lectures, &c. 

At the time Lieutenant Conder wrote his 
report,— 

“The talk of Jerusalem, and of the travellers then 
crowding in and sround it, was the Shapira collec- 
tion. Since last I wrote on this subject (he says) many 
oe 4 events ss — 5. e moe has 
struggled through 8 of disre and in 
dulity, and the German esi have dininguiched thie 
valuable and unique series from the clumsy forgeries so 
common in Palestine, ranking it with the Moabite Stone 
and with the Hamath Inseriptions. The expedition of 
Pastor Weser resulted in a great meeting of the Oriental 
Society, who elected hima member. The famous names: 
of Hitzig and Rédiger are now arrayed with that of 
Schlottman in defence of the genuineness of the pottery. 
Mr. ira has received the official position of an agent 
for the Prussian Gevernment, and his first series of 911 
pieces —— been bought by the Emperor himself, at a. 
price, I , of over 1,0007.” 

Mr. Shapira has sinve been able to lay the 
foundation of a second collection, containing 
already over 250 pieces, of a character, if pos- 
sible, more curious than those formerly found, 
and daily almost growing in numbers. 

The note on the newly-discovered Samaritan 
stone is by Mr. Pritchett, who saya :— " 

** In Gaza there have. been three Englishmen resident 
for eight years in charge of the telegraph station. One 
— my eae em Nimmo, received me as —_ 
Hamilton also. Another, Mr. Pickard, produced the 
stone which you mention, and Mr. Hamilton forwarded @ 
— of it to England. The stone had been acciden- 

ly found by men who were digging old foundations out 
of the sand for building materials, and Mr. Pickard 
brought it from thence. There can be little doubt of 
obtaining more if proper measures are »— through 
Mr. Hamilton, for instance, who now knows the place 
and the people. The stone is carefully preserved by Mr, 


This is at present the only information given, 
except the squeeze itself, of the stone, forwarded 
to the Society by Mr. Dunbar Heath, to whom Mr. 
Hamilton sent it. The inscription is a passage 
from Dent. iv. 29-31. It has been suggested 
that the stone belonged to a Samaritan synagogue 
at Gaza, 








THE ASSTHETIC WANT OF_ WATER IN 


EDINBURGH. 

Sir,—It is passing strange to note the far 
from sober sanitary efforts that are now made 
in Edinburgh for removing instead of improving 
the conveniences so much required near every 
crowded thoroughfare. The public are com- 
pelled by stern necessity to resort to the houses 
or shops of the much-abused spirit-dealers and 
publicans, where licensed sanitary arrangements 
are too often defective. Gardy loo! from the 
French gardes Veau!—“ Save yourselves from 
the water! ”—wasof old an Edinburgh cry, when 
all the sanitary arrangements of Auld Reekie 
were above board. Surely, now, with modern 
refined sanitary appliances, it is requisite for 





écommon decency that the Sanitary Amendment 
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Act of July 31st, 1868, should at once be 
extended to Scotland. Water enough might 
thus gladden our eyes, by giving a fresh charm 
to “gardens, fountains, palaces.” Meantime 
the enormous waste of water by leaky pipes, 
defective apparatus, and otherwise, renders the 
costly abortive position of the Ross fountains 
upon the buried North Loch an absurdity. Just 
fancy the nude naiads sitting on their unsavory 
stagnant basins, and think of the old warning, 
nasty water-cry of this city,—‘‘Gardy loo!” 
recalling to mind the words of the poet Prior :— 


«I know we must both fortunes try, 
And bear our evils, wet or dry.” 


However, citizens and visitors alike demand in 
these days that some effort should be made 
during this holiday season to cover with a 
generous spray of water the graceful naiads, 
whose nude forms might then be gazed on with 
pleasure, when seen through the water rescued 
from utter waste to sparkle in the sun. It has 
been proposed to remove this unappreciated 
Edinburgh fountain to the meadows, the site of 
the South or Borough Loch, where any such 
artificial water display would be as much ont of 
place over the buried South Loch as at present 
it is over the North Loch, amidst grass and 
foliage. It is in the dry and dusty streets, and 
the excessively over-architectural dreary squares, 
circuses, and crescents of Edinburgh, that the 
lively, living, leaping spray of clear fountain- 
water is wanted. How much would such reju- 
venate some of the open breathing-spaces in the 
older parts of the venerable dirty town now 
undergoing transformation. Why not a Scott 
Fountain in Chambers-street ? * And by way 
of wakening up the Knox Memorial Committee, 
I would humbly suggest that the great image- 
breaker should have an ever-flowing fountain 
reared to his memory near St Giles’s Kirk. 
J. K. 








WORKMEN’S TRAINS. 


Srr,—Much loss and inconvenience is felt by 
workmen engaged in the City, through the dis- 
continuance of the early trains on the District 
Railway. The times they run now may suit trades- 
men and costermongers going to market, but to 
workmen (more especially those in the building 
trade), they are of no service. Perhaps it may 
be necessary to inform the directors that we are 
still old-fashioned enough to commence work at 
six o’clock in the morning. To do so many of 
us have to walk an hour, some an hour anda 
half, to reach our employment, a task sufficient 
to take tne “steam” out of any man before com- 
mencing his day’s work ; indeed, many, rather 
than do it, submit to the loss of half an hour 
every morning, and travel by the train that 
arrives at the Mansion House about 6:30, thereby 
running the risk of being discharged. This is 
not as it should be, because the construction of 
this railway has displaced many of our homes, 
making it more difficult than ever to obtain 
dwellings near our employment, and surely the 
company ought to carry us over the “ gap” they 
have thus created. Gro. WYerTH. 








PROFESSIONAL INQUIRIES. 


Sir,—Your correspondert “A.” (page 590) 
asks “if there is anything unreasonable, or out 
ef the usual course of the profession, in an 
architect providing bills of quantities for certain 
works, and notifying the surveyor’s fee at the 
end of the said bill.” 

Now, the contract system having rendered it 
necessary for quantities to be furnished to 
builders, a considerable number of architects, 
more especially in the provinces, have adopted 
the practice now in question, and, where there 
has existed the necessary amount of skill, no 
great risk of evil has resulted from it. There 
are however, obviously, openings for irregulari- 
ties in the hands of dishonest and incompetent 
persons; and therefore the schedule of rules for 
professional practice and charges of architects 
published by the Institute, and confirmed by the 
last general conference of architects, contains 
this clause :— 

“When an architect supplies builders with quantities 
on which to form tenders for executing his designs, he 
should do so with the concurrence of his em loyer ; and it 
is desirable, when SS. that the architect should 
—— by him rather than the builder, the cost of 


labour not bei i issi 
Sper cont.” ing incl in the commission of 





* The birthplace of Scott was in College-wynd, now 


THE BUILDER. 


In my humble judgment, this clause fails to 
hit what it is aimed at; for the question of 
prime importance is not whether the builder 
should hand over to the architect or to some 
other person a definite amount which he must 
hand over in full to one or another; nor yet 
whether the builder, with the concurrence of 
the employer, or the employer himself, should 
pay the architect; but whether the architect 
should furnish quantities under conditions which 
leave a possibility of disputes between himself 
and the builder, or between the builder and the 
employer. However, that may be, the number 
of respectable architects who have followed the 
system, though not large enough to give it sanc- 
tion in the face of such an expression of opinion 
as that of the Institute, has been too large for 
one to say that it is “ unreasonable or out of the 
usual course,’’—the usual course, that is, of those 
architects who are able to take out quantities. 

He asks also, “ Provided the builder requires a 
second set of drawings and specification, is the 
architect justified in making an extra charge for 
the same?” He is clearly entitled to make a 
fair charge if he supplies them, and it is so 
much better that he should do so than that the 
builder should have to make his own set that 
this ought to be left in the discretion of the 
architect. B. 














ASPHALTE ROADWAYS. 


Sir,—On Tuesday morning about noon, say 
12h. 15m. p.m., I saw four horses prostrate in 
Fenchurch -street; all belonged to separate 
vehicles of the wagon class, and they lay within 
the space covered by about twenty houses. The 
first fall caused a block, but there had been no 
collision. 

As usual, a slight drizzling rain came, and the 
roadway was immediately covered with a thick, 
unctuous, glutinous mud, far worse than ice for 
iron-shod horses. Ay i. 








SIR JOSEPH WHITWORTH’S PRIZES FOR 
THRIFT ESSAYS. 


Our readers know that Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth has offered prizes of the value of 1001., 
to be awarded by the Society of Arts, for 
the best essays on the “ Advantages that would 
be likely to arise if railway companies and 
limited companies generally were each to esta- 
blish a savings-bank for the working classes in 
their employ.” With this offer Sir Joseph 
Whitworth makes the following remark :—‘‘I 
think it will be admitted as desirable that one- 
third of the period of man’s existence should, if 
possible, be spent free from the necessity of 
labour and toil. The middle period of life is, 
therefore, the time when man’s energies should 
be put forth, and the greatest amount of work 
should be done that strict obedience to the laws 
of health will permit. The experience of in- 
dustrious men goes to prove that the most 
pleasurable existence is insured by following 
this course. It is, therefore, wrong, in every 
sense, for the Amalgamated Engineers and other 
trade-unions to combine and endeavour to compel 
young and middle-aged men, in the prime of life, 
to limit and reduce their hours of labour to the 
extent now being attempted, and thus prevent 
them from saving so much, and laying it by for 
that period of life when man’s energies begin to 
fail, when work becomes irksome, and when rest 
is necessary in order to pass a comfortable exist- 
ence. May not the case between the industrious 
working man who saves part of his earnings, 
and the man who is reckless and will not save 
part of his earnings, be fairly stated thus ?— 
That the man who does not save when he is in 
health and strength, robs the man who does 
save, because the law compels him to support 
those who have not saved, and to bury them 
when dead.”” There will be two prizes, 701. for 
the best, and 301. for the second best essays. 
The essays must be sent to the House of the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, addressed to 
the Secretary, on or before December lst, 1873. 











Kent County Asylum, Chartham, near 
Canterbury.—Tenders have been received for 
the above building from a number of contractors 
invited by the architects, and that of Mr. 
Furniss, of Victoria-chambers, Westminster, for 
the first portion of the work, is accepted, the 
amount being 98,5001. The architects are 











Messrs. John Giles & Gough, of Craven-street, 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Woodmancote.—The parish church of this 
pretty little village, situate between Henfield 
and Poynings Crossways, has been recently re. 
opened after restoration. The original edifice 
consisted of three stylesof architecture, but the 
restored church has been adapted to one style, 
namely, Early English, The present rector 
having determined upon restoring and improving 
the church, set to work in 1869, and called to his 
aid the services of Mr. H. Woodyer, architect, 
of Graffham, Guildford, whose plans, after 
receiving the approval of the Bishop of Chiches. 
ter, the Archdeacon, and the Diocesan Associa. 
tion, were accepted by the parishioners. The 
work has been carried on with vigour. The 
additions which have been made from time to 
time to the old structure have been removed ; 
the chancel has been enlarged; the floor relaid 
(with mathematical tiles) and re-boarded ; a new 
oaken screen put up; an old gallery removed ; 
and the old high-backed pews have been replaced 
by modern benches, the seats in which are free 
and unappropriated. Several mural tablets 
decorate the interior, but the light, especially in 
the chancel, is bad, owing to several large trees 
at the north-east end stretching out their long 
branches till they rest against the windows. The 
branches might be lopped or thinned. 

Abingdon.—St. Helen’s Church has been re. 
opened, after having undergone a restoration. The 
alterations and improvements which have been 
carried out at the church are considerable, and 
the edifice, previously to the work being com- 
menced, was in a dilapidated and dangerous con- 
dition. The chancel has been rebuilt, at the 
expense of Archdeacon Pott and his family. An 
east window has been inserted, and will ulti- 
mately be fitted with stained glass. The old 
reredes has been removed to another pertion of 
the church, where it has been placed to the 
memory of two brothers, namely, G. A. Gibbs 
and 8. V. Gibbs. Costly hangings have taken 
the place of the reredos, and the altar is vested. 
The chancel, which is paved with encaustic 
tiles, is divided from the nave of the church by 
an oak rood-screen, in the centre of which is a 
large carved cross of the same material, all new, 
and the side aisles are also separated from the 
chancel by decorated screens, composed of oak 
and stone. Temporary seats now occupy the 
place in the choir which it is intended to fit up 
with benches. The roofs in the chancel and 
centre aisle are new, and are lofty ; the former 
has received embellishments, in the shape of 
carving, shields, &c. The piscina and sedilia are 
in keeping with the rest of the work, the whole 
of which has been carried out with a regard to 
the style of the architecture of the church. The 
roofs of the side aisles, which are flat, are either 
new or have been improved. There being no 
clearstory windows in the chancel, the wood. 
work of the roof has been extended on each side 
of the walls, so as to form arches. Eventually 
the rood-screen, which separates the east end 
from the body of the church, will havea gallery 
erected over it, with pierced parapet of open 
tracery work, with five niches, in which will be 
placed figures. The west wall of the church 
has been rebuilt, and a new window placed to 
the memory of the Hyde family, the expense 
being defrayed by the late Mr. John Hyde, of 
Caldecot House. The supporting columns 
throughout the edifice have had fresh bases put 
to them, besides being otherwise improved. The 
font is of white marble, mounted upon Forest of 
Dean stone steps in the form of a cross; it was 
executed by Peyman, and was on view at the 
first Exhibition. The old oak pulpit has been 
utilised and placed upon a stone basis just 
outside the chancel. The seats are all new, of 
yellow deal stained and varnished, and of modern 
shape. The church will be lighted by the old 
chandeliers, which have been suspended from 
the roof by illuminated rods, aud are now 
adapted for gas. In the chancel will be placed 
two standards, one on each side of the altar, to 
burn gas. The other improvements are too 
numerous for detail. The restoration has occu- 
pied about two years. The total cost of the 
work is estimated at 7,0001., towards which 
between 5,0001. and 6,0001. have been collected. 
The architect employed was Mr. W. Woodyer, of 
Graffham, near Guildford, whose designs have 
been carried out by Mr. Williams, of Abingdon, 
builder. Mr. G. Redfern acted as clerk of the 
works. The carving was executed by Messrs. 
Nicholls & Lovegrove. 

Cleethorpes.—A reredos has been placed in 





Strand. 


St. Peter’s Church, under the superintendence 
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of Mr. Fowler, architect, Louth, executed by 
Mr. Buddock, of London. It is in carved Caen 
stone with four panels, filled in with glass 
mosaic, and erected to the memory of the late 
James Dickson by his widow. 

Burstall (near Ipswich).—The church of St. 
Mary has been reopened. Three years ago 
restoration to the roof of the nave and improve- 
ments in the chancel took place, and now the 
restoration of the nave of the north aisle has 
been completed. The roof of the nave, which 
was restored in 1870, has four of the hammer. 
beams finished by carved angels, two of which 
(the work of Mr. T. Stopher, Ipswich) have just 
been fixed. It is to the roof of the aisle that the 
work just completed has been done. This roof 
was in a very dilapidated condition; for its sup- 
port there were unsightly iron rods, but they 
were not equal to the task, and it is questionable 
whether a heavy fall of snow would not have 
brought the whole roof in. All the principals 
were decayed, and these have been renewed, 
and, in fact, a new roof put on, with a stone 
coping outside, the cost being about 1001. Mr. 
F. Barnes, Ipswich, was the architect, under 
whom all the alterations in the building have 
been carried out; and Mr. Welham, Hintlesham, 
the builder.’ 

Welton.—A chapel-of-ease at Welton, in the 
parish of Sebergham, near Carlisle, has been 
consecrated. The church is a simple little 
building in the Early style of Gothic architec. 
ture, and may be classed as an economical speci- 
men of those village or mountain chapels of 
which we have lately written. Provision is made 
for ninety-six sittings, and the church stands on 
the south side of the village, and is built of red 
sandstone. That for the walling, which was 
given by the rector, is from the Sebergham 
quarry, and the dressed stonework, which is of 
a darker red, is from the well-known quarries 
at Shalk-foot. It is roofed with Westmorland 
green slate from Mr. Postlethwaite’s quarries, 
and shows externally as one continuous roof, 
with a small belfry at the north side of the west 
end, and a gabled vestry on the south side. On 
the north side it is intended to build a porch, for 
which funds are now being collected. The 
window joints and arches are all of dressed 
stone, and the roof is open-timbered. The nave 
is seated with a simple form of open seats of 
varnished pine; but the fittings of the chancel 
are of wainscot, the sedilia being, as the brass- 
plate on it indicates, the gift of Mrs. Richardson, 
of Dalston. The floor is tiled. An arched recess 
has been provided for the organ, for which the 
money has already been raised. The church 
has been carried out from the design of Messrs. 
Cory & Ferguson, of Carlisle, architects, at a 
eost of about 8001.; the mason work being done 
by Mr. Wilson, of Gaitsgill; and the carpentry 
and joinery by Mr. Pearson, of Wigton. 

Freemantle.—At a recent meeting of a com- 
mittee, formed for the erection of a new spire 
to Freemantle Church, Hants, Mr. Bunney 
stated that he had been unable to get the bills 
of quantities ready, adding that it was his 
opinion it was too late in the year to begin the 
work, it being so near the time when the 
weather was likely to be unsettled. A discus- 
sion ensued ; and in reply to a question, Mr. 
Bunney said it would take three months to com- 
plete the work, even if they had favourable 
weather. Mr. Ingram inquired if it could not 
be done in two months, to which Mr. Bunney 
replied that it was impossible, in his opinion, as 
it must have time to set. It would cost more 
money to begin it now, and, so far as he was 
concerned, he should require 501. more to com. 
mence now than if it was begun in the spring. 
Much disappointment was expressed at this 
result, Mr. Bassett saying that they might have 
advertised for tenders in next Saturday’s papers 
if the bills of quantities had been ready, and 
suggested that they should obtain the opinion 
of Mr. Scott, the architect, as to the advisability 
af commencing the erection now, and be guided 
by his reply. This was agreed to. 

Roxby.—The church of St. Mary, at this 
place, has for a long time needed considerable 
restoration. The east window is damaged, and 
disfigured by non cut through with the ceil- 
ing of the chancel. At the request of Mr. V. 
Cary-Elwes, the lord of the manor, the vicar 
asked the principal inhabitants to meet and 
decide what should be done. Plans, prepared 
by Mr. Fowler, of Louth, were examined, and it 
was agreed that, with some few alterations, 
they should be adopted. The lord of the manor, 
the vicar, and the churchwarden, were appointed 
& Committee to receive subscriptions, and carry 














out the restoration. The estimated cost is 
1,3001., and 1,0751. were promised at the meet- 
ing, of which the lord of the manor gives 5001., 
the vicar, 2001., and Mrs. Cary-Elwes, 1001. 
Considerable alterations and improvements have 
been lately made in this village, and several 
pairs of new cottages which give better accom. 
modation to labouring men, have been erected. 

Cromwell.—The parish church, after having 
been closed for some months for restoration, has 
been reopened. Both nave and chancel have 
been restored internally. The chancel appears 
almost as if it had been rebuilt. In removing a 
door a portion of the south wall gave way, and 
exposed to view two arches belonging to an 
ancient chancel aisle, which the rector decided 
on rebuilding, and this has been carried out. 
The chancel roof and east window are new,—the 
new roof being an open one of pitch pine, and 
the east window a large one of a Flamboyant 
character, there being one of that sort already 
in the chancel; and as no old tracery of the 
former east window existed, it was decided by 
the architect to fill the old head with tracery of 
that description. The floor of the chancel has 
been considerably raised, and laid with encaustic 
tiles from the manufactory of Mr. Godwin, of 
Hereford. The architect for the whole was 
Mr. H. Parr, of Muskham; and the builder, 
Mr. H. Clipsham, of Norwell. 

Welland.—The roundation-stone of a new 
church has been laid at Welland. The walls of 
the new building are up to a height of 10 ft. at 
the east end, and 2 ft. at the west end. The 
work is expected to be completed in the course 
of next summer ; the total cost will probably be 
between 3,5001. and 4,0001. The building will 
seat nearly 400. It is being erected as near the 
centre of the parish as possible, namely, at the 
junction of the roads leading from Worcester to 
Gloucester, and from Ledbury to Upton. The 
site, the extent of which is about half an acre, 
was presented by Mr. Watkins, of Woodside 
Farm. The architect is Mr. John West Hugall, 
of Oxford; and the builders are Messrs. Wall & 
Hook, of Brinscombe, near Stroud; the fore- 
man, Mr. Day. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUJLDING NEWS. 


Middlesbrough.—The foundation-stone of a 
new Welsh Congregational Church has been laid 
upon the site in Marton-road, Middlesbrough, by 
Mr. Joseph Dodds, M.P. for Stockton, in the 
presence of a large number of spectators. The 
chapel, exclusive of land, is to cost 2,1251., about 
half of which sum has been raised. The chapel 
will be of the Corinthian order, and will seat 
500 persons. There will be a school-room 
underneath for 300 children. 

Henley.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Wesleyan Chapel, in Duke-.street, in this town, 
has been laid. Messrs. Cattermole & Bade, of 
Ipswich, are the architects. The building, which 
is commenced, is in the Gothic style of architec- 
ture, and will be capable of seating about 160 
persons, and also give accommodation for a 
vestry-room, provision being made for its future 
enlargement if required, and space reserved for 
the erection of suitable schools. 

Norton.—The corner-stones (four) have been 
laid of a new Free Methodist Chapel and School 
at Norton, the former of which is intended to 
seat 300 persons, and the latter to accommodate 
300 children. The new building is expected to 
cost 8001. to 8501. The contract has been taken 
by Mr. Ward, of Middlesbrough, Mr. Frazer 
undertaking the masonry, and Mr. Ventress the 
joiner work. 

Guilden Sutton (Cheshire). — A Primitive 
Methodist Chapel has been opened at Guilden 
Sutton. The chapel occupies an elevated posi- 
tion, directly in front of the road leading to 
Chester, the land having been given by Mr. R. 
Smith. The building is of brick, with blue and 
white bands and stone dressings. The entrance 
is by means of a porch at the side, and the front 
to the road is that of a gable, with two two-light 
windows in the lower portion, divided by but- 
tresses, and a circular one above. On the one 
side there are three two-light windows, and on 
the other side two; the window having been glazed 
with rolled glass, except the circular window and 
quatrefoils, which are tinted. The bareness of 
the plastered walls is relieved by a white label, 
running over the pointed window-heads and 
round the building, and there is an ornamental 
wood cornice at the eaves course. For the wood. 
work throughout, pitch pine, burnished, has been 
used; the seats being open with sloping backs, 
and in front, at the carved desk for the minister, 


is open arcading. Thechapel will accommodate 
about 120, and, with the addition of the vestry, 
which can be utilised by opening the folding. 
doors which separate it from the chapel proper, 
the accommodation can be increased to 150. The 
total cost will be probably 4501. Mr. Rawlinson 
was the architect; Mr. Vernon, the builder; 
Mr. J. Duckers, the stonemason; and Mr. R. 
Jones, the joiner. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Darlington.—The Skinnergate schools, Dar- 
lington, have been reopened. These schools, 
which were established about fifty years ago, 
and have been carried on in connexion with the 
British and Foreign School Society, have lately 
been transferred to the local school board, who 
have improved them. An additional entrance 
has been made from Powlett-street, and two 
large playgrounds have been added, covering 
together 1,300 square yards. These grounds 
have been fitted up with sheds and other conve- 
niences for the children. The work has been 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
Robinson, architect, at a cost of 3061. Of this 
sum, however, only 1871. have been incurred by 
the School Board, the recreation-sheds in the 
playgrounds being the gift of Mr. H. Pease and 
Mr. Grieveson, the boundary wall being erected 
by Mr. Arthur Pease. The schools are for boys 
and infants. 

Heaton.—The new Baptist schools, Heaton, 
have been opened. The building is a plain 
structure of one story. It has been erected on 
a plot of ground in close proximity to the Bap. 
tist chapel and cemetery, Paradise-street, and is 
placed some distance back from the road, being 
approached by two flights of stone steps. The 
main schoolroom measures 52 ft. by 35 ft., and 
is divided by a low partition into boys’ and 
girls’ divisions. This room has also a platform 
at one end, and is made suitable for holding 
lectures, meetings, &c., being capable of accom- 
modating 400 or 500. In the front of the large 
room are two class-rooms for select classes, each 
15 ft. by 11 ft., and an infants’ room, 22 ft. by 
15 ft. There are also superintendent’s rooms 
and lavatory in the rear. The walls of the 
class-rooms are wainscoted to a height of 4 ft. 
Underneath the school-room is a cottage for the 
school-keeper. The whole of the rooms are 
warmed by a hot-air apparatus. The total cost 
of the school, including the ground, will be about 
1,3831. 10s. 








STAINED GLASS. 


All Saints’, Pocklington.—A stained-glass win- 
dow, executed by Mr. J. W. Knowles, of York, 
has been inserted in the south side of this 
church, as a memorial of the late Rev. F. J. 
Gruggen, M.A., head master of the Grammar 
School in this town. The window consists of 
two lights, in each of which is a single figure 
standing under a canopy of the Decorated style 
of architecture. In the dexter light is a repre- 
sentation of Moses, with the tables of the law in 
his hand, in the attitude of teaching; and in the 
sinister light is ‘‘ Aaron, robed in the garments 
of the high priest, and holding a thurible in his 
hands, as in the act of intercession.” The cost, 
including the stone work, is about 40/., the 
greater portion of which has been promised. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 


SMOKE IN Frre-Grates.—T. Blocksage. Dated 
18th November, 1872.—This invention relates 
to ordinary or domes'ic fire-grates or stoves, and 
consists in applying thereto hollow air-conduc- 
tors, pre.erably formed of fire-clay, which rest 
upon the grate and conduct air into the midst of 
the burning fuel. 

MANUFACTURE oF Parquetry.—S. W. Worssam. 
Dated 18th November, 1872.—For the purpose 
of edging and grooving the separate parts, the 
inventor combines on one machine two rotary 
cutters, one for grooving, the other for edging, 
whereby the operations of grooving and edging 
are effected at one traverse of the wood. Or, if 
desired, a single cutter-block, with suitable cut- 
ters may be employed for effecting the combined 
operations of grooving and edging, or of tonguing 
and edging, in which case he employs a double 
set of tables and guides, so that two operatives 
may work at the same time at one machine. For 
surfacing, he takes a square of parquetry and 





fixes it to a revolving disc fixed to an axi 
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carried by a poppet-head. In front of this disc 
he fixes a cutter for acting upon the face of the 
Roors, &c.—J. Riley. Dated 19th November, 
1872.—In constructing roofs and other parts of 
buildings of corrugated metal the inventor fixes 
upon the framework of the roof: or other part to 
be covered series of rows of hooks, and upon the 
underside of the corrugated metal and spanning 
the corrugations a band or bands of metal, which 
when the metal is laid acts as “ eyes” to the 
aforesaid hooks, thereby securing the metal to 
the framework. Where the upper edge of each 
successive layer of metal overlaps the next upper 
serial row of hooks rectangular portions are cut 
from the said layer exposing the hooks and 
allowing the bands, spanning the under part of 
the next layer to engage with the hooks so 
exposed. When the roof is covered the metal is 
made fast at the outer edges by screws as 
described in the specification. 








Books Received, 


The Trustees’ Guide. London: Edward 
Stanford. 

Tue second edition of ‘Cracroft’s Trustees’ 
Guide,” just now published, contains a large 
amount of condensed and carefully digested 
facts, and will be found of great assistance 
by trustees and others desiring investments. It 
includes particulars of more than a thousand 
securities. 





A Handy- Book on the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 


Act, 1871. By Epwarp G. Bruton, Diocesan 
Surveyor. 2nd edit. Rivingtons, London. 
1873. 


In the first edition of Mr. Bruton’s book the Act 
was set forth in spirit, but not literally. In the 
second, just now published, the author has wisely 
given the Act verbatim, together with a copious 
analytical index and the Amendment Act of 
August, 1872. Forms for working the Act are 
also printed, and make the little volume addition- 
ally useful to all interested in the matter dealt 
with. 





VARIORUM. 


Some particulars of the newlaboratories of the 
Natural History Museum, Paris, are published, 
with an illustration, in Nature (for July 17th). 
Under the title “ Bargarran’s Daughter,” Mr. 
William Gilbert has given, in the People’s Maga- 
zine, @ very interesting and instructive account 
of Christian Shaw, who did so much to facili- 
tate the manufacture of thread in Paisley, and 
80 to lead to the setting up of looms in that 
town and other parts of Scotland. The total 
number of spindles at present working in Paisley 
alone exceeds 120,000.— British Battles on 
Land and Sea, by Jas. Grant; The Races of 
Mankind, by Robert Brown, M.A.; The Bible 
Educator, edited by the Rev. E. H. Plumtre; 
and The Popular Recreator, are amongst the 
serials which continue to reach us from Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., and are all useful publications. 
——Cassell’s Magazine for August has a pleasant 
simple story, called “ Gretchen,’ delightfully 
told by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian.—cCassell’s 
Household Guide shows how to remove stains 
caused by scorching :—“ For whitening scorched 
linen, it is often sufficient to wet it with soap- 
suds and lay it in the hot sun. Another method 
is, where milk is plentifal, to put 1 lb. of white 
soap into a gallon of milk, and boil the scorched 
article in it. Another plan is, to squeeze out 
the juice of two middle-sized onions, which is 
boiled in half a pint of vinegar, with 1 oz. of 
white soap and 2 oz. of fuller’s earth: the 
mixture is applied cool to the scorched part, 
and, when dry, washed off with clean water.” 
——The Art Journal for August includes an 
illustrated paper on Aneient Stone Crosses. The 








writer says :—“There were probably not fewer |" 


than 5,000 crosses in England, of the kinds already 
indicated, at the time of the Reformation; and 
though they may admit of some such classifica- 
tion as that now attempted, they must have 
been ereoted for many other objects and on 
many other occasions than have been enume. 
rated, There were some crosses, for example, 
that were supposed to have peculiar claims on 
certain classes; like one at King’s Weston, in 
Gloucestershire, most beautifully situated on 
the Severn, at which sailors paid their devotions 
after voyage. This cross was celebrated far 
and. wide, anda judicious hole was ont. in the 
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stone to receive contributions of those who had 
profited by it, or hoped to do so. Indeed, I am 
indebted to Canon Lysons, of Gloucester, for 
furnishing me with the following extracts, which 
show how universal, even at an early period, the 
use of the cross was:—‘ Tertullian (de corona 
militis), writing A.D. 199, or 120 years: before 
the conversion of Constantine, to which period 
most writers have been in the habit of tracing 
the use of the cross, writes,— At every com- 
mencement of business, whenever we go in or 
come out of any place, when we dress for a 
journey, when we go into a bath, when we go 
to meat, when lights are brought in, when 
we lie down or sit down, and whatever busi- 
ness we have, we make on our foreheads 
the sign of the cross.” And Chrysostom, in 
350, says,—‘‘In the private house, in the 
public market-place, in the desert, on the high. 
way, on mountains, in forests, on hills, on the 
sea, in ships, on islands,’ &. This last quota. 
tion is extremely suggestive of the great variety 
of places where we find them.”——The Garden 
takes up an old theme of ours, trees in the 
London streets, and says:—‘‘ What a noble 
effect might be created between the Marble 
Arch and Notting Hill-gate by an avenue of 
trees. They should not be allowed to forma 
monotonous row, all of the same kind, elms, or 
horse chestnuts, or Oriental planes, as has been 

hitherto the too common custom, bat should 

consist of various kinds of suitable free-growing 

trees, among which many of the nobler tree- 

forms of the American forests (many of them 

with magnificent pinnate folisge) might be 

selected, as several. of them flourish freely in 

the London atmosphere. Of course, the horse- 

chestnut, the elm, the spreading poplars, the 

Oriental plane, and even the lime (though its 

foliage fades so early in London), should none 

of them be neglected; but there are grand 

American trees, too little known in our English 

plantations, as wellas trees of other climates, 

which would in all probability succeed admir- 

ably; and if, after due trial, they failed, they 

might easily be replaced by other novelties; the 

kinds to select from being, instead of restricted 

in number, as some might suppose, so extremely 

numerous as to form a positive embarras de 

richesse. The charm of merely single trees, in 

some of the blackest and narrowest of the City 

thoroughfares, is felt at once in early summer 

to be a soft and beautiful relief to the eye, the 

impression of the softening beauty being 

instinctively felt,even by such as are uncon- 

scious of the source of the pleasant influence 
which is cheering them on their way.” 








Miscellanes. 


Casting Metals.—Messrs. W. Wilkinson & 
G. E. Taylor, of Birmingham, have patented 
some improvements in machinery orapparatus for 
casting metals. The invention consists of ma- 
chinery or apparatus to be used for casting long 
or continuous ingots, bars, or strips of metal, to be 
afterwards rolled into plates or drawn into rods 
or wires. The said machinery or apparatus 
consists essentially of a nearly vertical travelling 
or endless mould, composed of two series of end. 
less bands of jointed plates supported by and 
working over drums or pulleys. The plates of 
one series are of a trough form, open at both 
ends, and the plates of the other series are flat. 
The said two series of endless bands of jointed 
plates are so arranged with respect to each 
other that, in their descending motion, they are 
brought together and constitute an endless 
mould, and in their ascending motion they are 
separated from one another. The flat plates are 
pressed into close contact with the trough. 
shaped plates by springs. The two series of 
plates are geared together and worked by racks 
and pinions. In using the machinergea tempo- 
bottom is fixed in one of the trough-s 
plates, and motion being given to the endless 
bands of jointed plates, molten metal is poured 
into the apparatus through a funnel fixed at the 
highest point of the machine. The ingot or bar 
formed by the solidification of the metal passes 
out at the bottom of the machine, the tem 
bottom of the mould passing ont in front of the 
ingot or bar. 


Holyhead Harbour and Works. — The 
Prince of Wales has fixed Tuesday, the 19th of 
August, as the day upon which his Royal High- 





Postage of Newspapers.—Some useful in. 
formation and valuable hints respecting the 
postage of newspapers for transmission abroad 
is given in the Postmaster-General’s report just 
issued. It seems that last year nearly 600,000 
newspapers, posted for abroad, had to be stopped 
in their progress owing to insufficient payment 
of postage. Many persons appear to think that 
@ penny, oreven a halfpenny stamp, will carry 
a newspaper of any weight to any place what- 
ever, whereas, as the Postmaster-General points 
out, no newspaper can be sent abroad for a 
halfpenny ; and it is only to certain countries, 
and by certain routes, and when the weight 
does not exceed a quarter of a pound, that even 
a penny will suffice; while, as a rule, unless the 
full postage is prepaid, the newspaper cannot be 
forwarded at all. As the post-office has gene- 
rally no means of ascertaining who are the 
senders of newspapers insufficient'y paid, copies 
are necessarily destroyed, and thus not only the 
newspaper but also the sum paid upon it is 
sacrificed. It cannot, says the report, be too 
strongly impressed upon persons sending news- 
papers to their friends in the colonies, and other 
places abroad, that the halfpenny rate is appli- 
cable to inland newspapers only ; that on news- 
papers going abroad the lowest rate is one 
penny, and that when the weight of any such 
newspaper exceeds four ounces, the lowest rate 
is twopence. The neglect of another rule,—viz., 
that fixing eight days from the date of publica- 
tion as the limit within which a newspaper must 
be posted for foreign transmission,—also leads to 
the loss of a large number of newspapers, such 
nomber last year having been more than 


100,000. 

Bucks Society.—This So- 
ciety, which is in a very flourishing condition, 
and has for its patrons nearly all the leading 
men in the county, has taken its annual archi- 
diaconal trip. The Prolocutor of the Lower 
House (Archdeacon Bickersteth) acted as cice- 
rone. The cortége was not very numerous, no 
more than half a dozen carriages, at the outside, 
being brought into requisition. Nor was there 
more than a fair sprinkling of ladies. Still, the 
expedition was a success, the day being fine, and 
some of the charches being models of antiquity, 
The first halt was called at Danton Church, the 
whole party alighting, and inspecting all the 
objects of interest. The party then proceeded 
to Stewkley. The vicar seemed to think an 
enlargement was absolutely necessary. The 
archdeacon, loth to see so fine a church defaced, 
suggested a chapel of ease, but the vicar thought 
the parishioners would hardly take kindly to 
their proposed domicile. From Stewkley the 
company proceeded to Soulbury, and from Soul- 
bury to Liscombe, where the party partook of 
refreshments. From Liscombe House and its 
hospitable entertainer, the party went to Lis. 
combe Church, and then proceeded to Linslade 
school-room, where the meeting proper may be 
said to have taken place. There was, however, 
very little speaking. Dr. Lawford exhibited a 
number of interesting local relics of the Roman 
occupation. After re-electing the vice-presi- 
dents, among whom are Mr. Disraeli, the Duke 
of Buckingham, Sir Harry Verney, Mr. OC. 
Du Pre, &c., and appointing a treasurer and 
secretary, the party returned to Aylesbury by 
way of Wing, having spent an enjoyable day. 


The Improved Industrial Dwellings 
.—The twentieth half-yearly meeting 
of the members of this. has been held at 


the Mansion House, Lord Mayor Waterlow, who 
is also the chairman of the directorate, presiding. 
There was only a small attendance. The report 
for the last half-year was read. In it the 
directors recommended the payment of the usual 
dividend of 5 per cent. per annum, free of 
income.tax, which would absorb 3,3471. 17s., and 
leave a balance of 2,939). 12s. 3d: Contracts 
had been entered into for the erection of seventy- 
five dwellings on the sites: in Commercial.road, 
Whitechapel, and where works were then in pro» 
gress. The additional site in Pimlico-road, 
offered by the Marquis of Westminster, had been 
secured, and plans of 121 dwellings and four 
shops approved, and steps were being taken to 
obtain estimates for carrying out the same 
Thirty additional dwellings were also being built 
on the Bethnal.green estate. The buildings to 
be erected this year would therefore accommo. 
date 230: families, or about 1,100 persons. It 
was intended to introduce into these buildings 
some further improvements in the-domestic ar 
rangementeand conveniences. The report was 





ness will formally declare the: public works at 
Holyhead Harbour completed. 





